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The session 1898-1899 of the Society of 
Antiquaries is arranged to begin on Novem- 
ber 24. ‘There will be the usual weekly meet- 
ings, at 8.30 p.m., on December 1, 8, and 
15, 1898; and on January 12, 19, and 26; 
February 2, 9, 16, and 23; March 2, 9, 16, 
and 23; April 13 and 20; May 4 and 18; 
June 1,8, 15, and 22, after which the society 
adjourns till November 23. The meetings 
on January 12, March 2, and June 1 are for 
ballots for the election of fellows, and no 
papers will be read at them. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society 
will be held (as St. George’s Day falls on a 
Sunday next year) on Monday, April 24, 


at 2 p.m. 
toe & 
The following communications are already 
among those that are promised for the 
Session: “The Foundation of the Priories 
of St. John and of St. Mary, Clerkenwell,” 
by Mr. J. H. Round; ‘On Wall-Paintings 
lately discovered in Stowell Church, Glouces- 
tershire,” by Mr. C. E. Keyser; ‘ Report as 
Local Secretary for Gloucestershire,” by Mr. 
A. T. Martin; ‘“ The Earliest Extant Charter 
granted by the Temple in England,” by Mr. 
W. G. Thorpe; “ Recent Cup-Markings in 
Brittany,” by the Rev. G. E. Lee; ‘ Medieval 
Embroidery in Sutton Benger Church, Wilts,” 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; “On some 
Carved Panels with Portraits of the Percy 
Family,”’ by the Rev. A. S. Porter; “On 
Further Rock-Pictures in the Val Fontanalba 
District,’’ by Mr. C. Bicknell ; ‘“ Lathe-Made 
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Stone Objects from the Riffal Alp,” by Mr. 
Edward Whymper; “The ‘Chair of St. 
Augustine,’ from Bishop’s Stanford, Here- 
fordshire,” by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
(December 1). 
he 
It may be well to record in these Notes that 
just before daybreak on the morning of 
November 10 the ancient and well-known 
custom of paying ‘“‘wroth silver” to the 
Duke of Buccleuch was observed at Knight- 
low Cross, near Coventry. Twenty - six 
parishes paid tribute by placing the amount 
of their contributions in a hollowed-out stone. 
There was no defaulter, and the penalty of 
41 for every penny not forthcoming, or a 
white bull with a red nose and ears, had not 
to be paid. The amount of tithes varied 
from a penny to 2s. 34d. ‘The visitors 
afterwards adjourned to the Dun Cow, at 
Stretton, for breakfast, at which the health of 
the Duke was drunk. 
ofp 


Mr. A. Hall, of 13, Paternoster Row, writes : 
“In treating of ‘the Welsh Eisteddfodau,’ at 
page 333, mention is made of the Ovate 
Bards, elsewhere called the ‘ Ovates’; I can- 
not trace this word in the modern Welsh 
vocabulary ; indeed, it seems a pure Latinism. 
Of course we know all about an ovation such 
as Lord Kitchener has just received, or the 
unwelcome attentions paid to an unpopular 
candidate at elections; here the Latin ovis 
suggests that these Welsh ‘ovates’ were 
slaughterers of the innocent sacrificial sheep. 
But what is the native Welsh equivalent for 
the Latin word ?” 


-¢ e+ 
We submitted this letter to Mr. Thomas, 
who replies: ‘‘I cannot give Mr. Hall much 
information on the spur of the moment. The 
word for Ovate in Welsh is ‘ Ofydd,’ or (older 
spelling) ‘Ovydd.’ The origin of the word 
does not seem, perhaps, Welsh. There is 
a whole series of words in Welsh—‘ Offer,’ 
‘Offeru,’ ‘Offrwm,’ ‘Offeiriad,’ etc, having 
transitional meanings from implement to 
minister or priest, but they all look like 
Latin. I don’t know what dictionary Mr. Hall 
used, but many give ‘Ofydd,’ pl. ‘ Ofyddion,’ 
as ‘ philosopher’ or the like, but within limits 
of time I cannot look up authorities. Prob- 
ably the word is only a form of Strabo’s 
zz 
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Ovareis = vates, and, so far as Welsh is con- 
cerned, may have nothing to do with ‘ Offer,’ 
‘Offrwm,’ etc., and then again it may. I 
may mention that the Gorsedd, although 
presided over (for convenience’ sake) by the 
Arch-Druid, has probably no Druidism in it, 
but only Bardism, a quite different thing, 
though including a nominal Druidism.” 


During September a band of workers, acting 
under Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s direction, 
concluded the excavations which have been 
in progress during the last few seasons at 
Furness Abbey. The results will be embodied 
in an exhaustive account and description of 


the north and south of the altar. A sort of 
chimney-like buttress on the outside behind 
the sedilia is also an odd-looking feature of 
the little building. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
‘‘ North entrance to Furness Abbey, Lanca- 
shire,” is copied from a small water-colour 
sketch of the same size pasted into a copy 
of West’s Antiquities of Furness in the 
possession of the Editor of the Axntiguary. 
It appears to be of the end of the last 
century, and though it unfortunately shows 
but little, yet it probably depicts, in some 
sort of fashion, the buildings connected with 
the Gateway, which were demolished to make 











NORTH ENTRANCE TO FURNESS ABBEY, LANCASHIRE. 


the abbey and its plan, which will form a 
paper by Mr. Hope, to be published by the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
Society, of which Chancellor Ferguson is 
president. The work undertaken this summer 
was mainly with the object of clearing up 
certain points, which the previous excavations 
had partially revealed, as to the ground-plan 
and arrangements of some of the abbey 
buildings. The little chapel extra portas, 
which was a feature in all Cistercian houses, 
but of which the only remaining example is 
that at Furness, afforded some curious points 
of interest and speculation in the foundations 
(which were cleared out) of two erections on 


way for the extension of the manor-house as 
a hotel, and for what it is worth it is placed 
on record here. 


We have received the following further Notes 
on Recent Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Station at Wilderspool: “In 1896 
the Manchester Ship Canal became the 
southern boundary of the borough of War- 
rington, and division between the counties 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. The site in 
question is, therefore, legally included in the 
former county, though situated on the south 
side of the Mersey, and hitherto described 
as being in Cheshire. 
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“Prior to the excavations in progress, the 
lines of the fortification were totally invisible 
and undefined. Fortunately, the whole of 
the camp now lies within the area of a single 
grass field, owned by a public-spirited pro- 
prietor who has allowed the remains to be 
uncovered in every part. 

‘“‘ By numerous cross-sections the character 
and dimensions of the wall and ditch for 
more than roo yards of their length on three 
sides, north, west, and east, have been deter- 
mined. The position of the ditch on the 
fourth side is also shown by several recorded 
sections. 

“The northern rampart runs close along 
the bank of the river, pointing nearly due 
east and west, and, by a singular arrange- 
ment, the Roman va enters at the south- 
west corner, passes along the west wall, turns 
at the north-west corner (which is rounded) 
at an angle of about 103°, and, after passing 
along the north wall, leaves at the north-east 
corner, pointing to an old lane which leads in 
the direction of an ancient ford at Latchford, 
three-quarters of a mile away. 

“The ditch, measured at the surface of 
the virgin sand, is about 6 feet wide and 2} 
to 3 feet deep. Though insignificant, it is 
the most uniform and persistent feature, and 
serves for determining the external dimen- 
sions of the enclosure. When the lines ot 
the ditch, which have been traced, are ex- 
tended until they meet, a trapezium is formed 
having four sides measuring 366 x 400 x 420 
xX 455 feet respectively. 

“The berme is uniformly about 1o feet 
wide, and uncovered, except where it is 
crossed by a narrow causeway flagged with 
rude sandstone blocks. Here the ditch 
narrows to about 2 feet wide and deep, and 
horizontal timbers appear to have carried the 
flags across. 

“The lower courses of the wall have been 
uncovered in a number of places (over 
twenty), and found to be of uniform con- 
struction on the three remaining sides—east, 
west, and north. A bedding or gremium has 
first been prepared, apparently by mixing the 
surface sand with alluvial clay, from the 
adjoining banks of the river. Sandstone 
blocks 18 inches to 24 inches across, roughly 
squared with a hammer or scabbled with a 
pick on the upper and under surfaces, were 


then laid in two rows 1o to 13 feet apart, and 
the interval filled with sandstone rubble and 
boulders cemented with boulder clay. 

“The superstructure of the wall, where 
any portion remains, is about 9 feet wide, 
except at the rounded corner, where it 
diminishes to 6 feet. Near to the latter, or 
north-west corner, large stones of a hard 
description of sandstone were used, as stated 
in last month’s Notes. In other places the 
facing stones usually met with at 1 to 2 feet 
from the surface are small, and of the soft 
local red sandstone. They are rudely squared 
with the hammer or pick, though stones here 
and there are found to have been smoothed 
with a chisel on the outer face, which presents 
the appearance of an ordinary brick. 

‘*No sculptured or inscribed stones have 
been got inside the camp, the altar previously 
referred to being met with 10 yards outside 
the south-west entrance. 

“That the superstructure of the wall was 
of stone set in clay, instead of mortar or 
cement, may be inferred from the entire 
absence of the latter, the abundance of clay 
in lumps, and artificial beds where no clay 
exists as a natural deposit, and from the 
hardness and tenacity of the superincumbent 
soil, which necessitates the constant use of a 
pick. Elsewhere round about the sandy soil 
can be easily worked with a spade. The 
walls of the Roman town at Wroxeter ( Viro- 
conium), 3 miles in circuit, are of similar 
material (though the ditch is much more 
spacious), and recently the walls of the camp 
at Ribchester (Bremetonacum) were found to 
be ‘loose stones, without mortar, or the 
cement grouting common to such founda- 
tions.’ 

“Numerous fragments of checkered paving- 
tiles, flue-tiles, and flanged roofing-tiles are 
being found among the foundations of build- 
ings inside the enclosure. One of these 
bears the faint impression of the latter por- 
tion of a stamp, which includes half of one 
and rather more than half of another letter 
X, followed by D, the expansion of which 
may be ‘The Twentieth Legion, Devensis,’ 
or possibly the whole stamp may be that of 
a cohort of the famous legion, the usual 
letters V.V. being omitted. No other ex- 
ample is known of this particular stamp. 

“The discovery of a regula, or foot-rule, 
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is believed to be unique in Britain. Owing 
to the softness of the metal (bronze), it has 
been deemed inadvisable to open it out ; but, 
measured separately, the two limbs give a 
total length of eleven inches, and fifty-four 
hundredths of an inch, which is about one- 
tenth of an inch shorter than the orthodox 
Roman foot. 

‘*Pieces of cannel coal and ordinary mineral 
coal in square lumps (Wigan nuts), with 
scoriz, lumps of iron, and vitrified clay from 
the inside of a furnace, found in a very black 
Roman stratum, lead to the belief that a hand- 
bloomery, or forge, has been in operation 
within the fortified area. 

‘* Fibulz in enamel, and fragments of glass 
bottles, a dish, plate-glass and thin window- 
glass, several glass beads of the usual type, 
numerous iron nails, a socket-stone, and 
portions of iron ferrules from the pivots on 
which the great gates of the camp have 
turned, suggest the possibility of interesting 
discoveries as to the character and occupa- 
tions of the industrial population of the 
station. 

“A horse-shoe, and numerous decayed 
fragments of horses’ teeth, indicate that the 
Roman garrison was a wing of cavalry for 
patrolling the river banks, and guarding the 
ford or bridge, as at Lancaster, Ribchester, 
Maryport, and other places along the West 
coast.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The study of heraldry has, we are glad to 
think, received an accession of strength, in 
the fact that it has been selected as the 
subject for the Rhind Lectures this autumn. 
Not many years ago heraldry was looked 
upon by many antiquaries of the sterner 
school as a mere pastime, scarcely worthy 
of serious consideration, except in so far as 
it might occasionally assist in identifying 
some object, or fixing its date. The Heraldic 
Exhibition in London a year or two ago, 
and the subsequent publication of the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the objects ex- 
hibited therein, served to emphasize what a 
very important place heraldry really occupies 
in the field of archzology, and how artistically 
beautiful many ancient heraldic devices are. 
Now we have the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland boldly selecting the subject for its 
Rhind Lectures. The subject of the course 


of lectures, which are being delivered at the 
time we write by Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms, is ‘‘ Heraldry in Relation to 
Scottish History and Art.” 


We have received from the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute vols. xxii. and xxiii. of the 
Transactions of the archeological section, 
together with the accounts of excursions and 
reports for 1896 and 1897. Volume xxii. 
contains, infer alia, the following papers, 
which are fully and well illustrated : (1) “A 
Study of Church Towers, with special refer- 
ence to those of Somerset,” by Professor 
F. J. Allen ; (2) ‘Old Warwickshire Coins, 
Tokens, and Medals,” by Mr. W. J. Davis ; 
(3) “ The History of the Manor of Northfield 
and Weoley,” by Mr. F. S. Pearson ; (4) “ The 
Heraldry of Warwickshire,” by the Rev.: W. 
K. R. Bedford ; (5) ‘‘ The Sundials of War- 
wickshire,” by Mr. E. C. Middleton. All 
the papers are excellent, especially the last, 
which is very thorough, and is full of illus- 
trations of every old Warwickshire sundial 
worthy of being sketched. Volume xxiii. 
contains, izfer alta, the following: (1) 
“ William Hamper, F.S.A. (1776-1831),” by 
Samuel Timmins; (2) ‘Some Prehistoric 
Implements of Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire,” by Dr. B. S. Windle; (3) ‘ Max- 
stoke,” by Mr. Wright Wilson; (4) “ Per- 
shore Abbey,” by Mr. F. B. Andrews ; (5) 
“Some Old Birmingham Books,” by Mr. 
H. S. Pearson. We are glad to see the 
‘‘ Birmingham Archeological Society,”’ which 
is the name now adopted by this section of 
the local institute, doing such useful work. 


The Hertfordshire Mercury of October 22 
contains an account of the meeting summoned 
at Hertford on October 17 with regard to 
the proposal to found an “ East Herts Arche- 
ological Society,” from which we take the 
following: The Mayor, Mr. Hellier Gosselin 
(whom many remember as the genial secre- 
tary of the Royal Archeological Institute for 
some years) in opening the proceedings, said 
he felt extremely flattered at being asked to 
take the chair upon that occasion, but he 
ought not to have the credit of starting the 
society. That was dueto Mr. R. T. Andrews 
and Mr. J. L. Glasscock. Some fifteen years 
ago he had a long conversation with Mr. 
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Glasscock upon this very subject, and they 
drafted out a programme and some rules, but 
unfortunately the proposal never progressed 
any further. He was sorry that it did not, 
because if it had the East Herts Archzological 
Society would very likely have been in full 
swing by this time. It was not necessary to 
enter into any discussion upon that occasion 
as to the desirability of forming such a society, 
because their presence that afternoon showed 
the interest they took in it ; but perhaps he 
might say a few words upon the work which 
such a society could do. No doubt it would 
make excursions to see various places and 
objects of archzological and antiquarian 
interest upon this side of the county ; and if 
those objects were properly explained by 
competent persons, those outings would be 
very enjoyable to all who took part in them. 
Then there was the question of restorations. 
Such a society as this could often prevent 
works of vandalism being carried out to 
churches and other ancient buildings in the 
neighbourhood—at all events, it could advise 
in such matters as those, and he hoped would 
be able to prevent such acts being com- 
mitted. In a neighbouring city they knew 
what had been done in this respect to one 
of its ancient churches—how nearly all that 
was of antiquity had been wiped out of it. 
Then there was another work that the society 
could take up, and that was with respect to 
parish registers. These registers contained 
an immense amount of interesting facts 
relating to the county and bygone times, but 
unfortunately they were oftentimes not pro- 
perly looked after. Many of them were kept 
in boxes, and in the case of fire they ran 
great risk of being lost. Nearly all the 
registers, he believed, were destroyed by the 
fire at Northaw Church, and those of All 
Saints at Hertford were certainly damaged 
when the church was burned down. If the 
society did nothing else than make grants 
to enable clergymen to purchase safes for the 
proper custody of these registers, or if it was 
the means of getting up a subscription in the 
county for that object, a very great work 
would be done. Then, extracts from these 
registers might be printed from time to time 
in the transactions of the society. There 
was another very useful work, too, which the 
society might take up, and that was with 


regard to old wills relating to the county. 
He had spent a good deal of time searching 
into old wills at Somerset House, and he 
was quite sure that if some of the old wills 
relating to the county were examined, their 
contents would be found to be of very great 
interest. ‘They would reveal many interest- 
ing particulars as to the habits of the people 
and how they disposed of their property, as 
well as bring to light an enormous number 
of interesting old words which had now 
altogether ceased to be used, and which 
often gave a great deal of trouble to those 
who were commencing to read up old wills. 
With these few remarks he would ask for the 
opinions of those present as to the desir- 
ability of forming the proposed society. 


Mr. R. T. Andrews said he had felt for many 
years that such a society as the one proposed 
had been wanted in East Herts. He was an 
old member of the St. Albans Society, but it 
was felt that although that society had done 
some good work at various times, it had left 
their side of the county very much out in the 
cold. They did not want to start a society 
in opposition to the one at St. Albans. He 
was very glad that society had done such 
good work as it had, but he thought it might 
have done very much better work if it had 
stretched out its hand to those in their part of 
the county. There were many subjects, as 
the chairman had said, which might be 
brought to the notice of such a society as 
this. For instance, there were matters in 
relation to primeval history, the occupation 
and history of the Romans in East Herts, 
the architecture not only of churches but of 
other buildings, monumental brasses, gene- 
alogy, the fonts in churches, field -names, 
folk-lore, and other matters. If such a 
society were formed for East Herts, he 
thought they would in time find a large 
number of persons who would take an 
interest in it. A question had been asked 
as to the boundaries of the society, and it 
had been suggested that at first they should 
take the Great Northern main line as the 
boundary dividing the county into two parts, 
the east and the west. 


+ ¢ # 
The Rev. H. A. Lipscomb said there was no 
reason why East Herts should not possess an 
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Archeological Society. He believed there 
would be a great many persons who would 
be glad to join it, and he had therefore much 
pleasure in proposing the following resolu- 
tion: “That in the opinion of this meeting it 
is desirable to establish an Archzological 
Society in East Herts, to be called the East 
Herts Archeological Society, which shall have 
for its object the collection of information on 
all archzeological matters, and the promotion 
of antiquarian and historical research.” It 
had been suggested that very likely in course 
of time this society and the one on the other 
side of the county would amalgamate, and he 
thought it most desirable that such a state of 
affairs should come about. 

Mr. ‘Andrews, in seconding the motion, 
said the idea of amalgamation with the 
St. Albans Society had been in the minds of 
the promoters of this society all along, and 
he had no doubt it would come about in 
time. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. 
H. G. Fordham proposed the next resolu- 
tion: ‘That a committee be appointed to 
prepare a draft of rules and constitution for 
the proposed society, to obtain a list of persons 
willing to become subscribing members, and 
to report to a future meeting: and that Mr. 
W. B. Gerish be requested to act as secre- 
tary and convener of the committee.” 

The Rev. W. J. Harvey having seconded 
the motion, it was carried, and the following 
gentlemen were elected on the committee: 
Mr. Hellier R. H. Gosselin, Mr. R. T. 
Andrews, Mr. J. L. Glasscock, Mr. H. G. 
Fordham, Mr. W. Brigg, Canon Lyttellton, 
Rev. H. A. Lipscomb, and Dr. Rentzsch. 


We had intended, in the Reviews this month, 
to have dealt with certain points as to South- 
well Minster. Unfortunately the notice of 
Messrs. Bell’s guide-book to that church has 
to be held over for want of space. It con- 
tains a block of the exterior of the church as 
it was in 1850, and before it was disfigured 
and spoilt by the “restorations” effected by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, especially 
by the erection of the abominations in the way 
of spires which have been stuck on the two 
western towers. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
appearance of the choir as seen from the 
altar-steps before that portion of the building 


was “restored.” It is copied from an old 
carte-de-visite photograph, taken in 1865, 
and is not so distinct in detail as might be 
wished, but it gives a general idea of the 
choir of the collegiate church with its fur- 
nishings, and may be usefully compared with 
one given on page 107, and some others in 
Messrs. Bell's book, by those who wish to 
learn a lesson as to what “restoration” can 
do in the way of emasculating a church of all 
its life and interest. 








CHOIR OF SOUTHWELL MINSTER (1865) LOOKING 
WEST. 


+ & 
The Guardian calls attention to the fact that 
a treasure of the very highest, and indeed of 
unique antiquarian interest, is being prepared 
for exhibition at Durham. It has for long 
been known to a very few persons that frag- 
ments of the coffin of St. Cuthbert were 
safely put away in the Chapter Library. 
Under the very careful manipulation of Dr. 
Greenwell and Canon Fowler, these are now 
being pieced together, and the results already 
attained are very surprising. The whole 
design of lid, sides, and ends can be made 
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out. On the lid is a figure of our Lord, with 
the emblems of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
above, and those of St. Luke and St. John 
below. -On one side are angels; on the 
other Apostles. On one end is the Virgin 
and Child; on the other St. Michael and 
St. Gabriel. The figures, which have a good 
deal of character, are in some cases incised 
with a knife; in others scooped with a 
gouge. A still more remarkable difference 
is that the names of the figures are in some 
cases in Roman letters; in others in runes. 
The coffin was made for St. Cuthbert eleven 
years after his death, and these very con- 
siderable remnants may be safely regarded as 
a veritable work of the seventh century. The 
form of the capital letters corresponds with 
those of manuscripts of that date—e.g., the 
Lindisfarne Gospels—and the figures agree 
with the description of the coffin at the time 
of the translation of the body in August, 
1104. The work is therefore just 1,200 years 
old. 


A deputation from the Town Council of 
Stirling, consisting of Provost Forrest, Dean 
of Guild Millar, and Councillor Buchanan, 
recently waited on the Galleries Committee 
of the Glasgow Town Council in support of 
an application for the ancient Stirling Tron 
Weight, at present in Kelvingrove Museum 
at Glasgow, for the purpose of placing it 
either in the Stirling Guild Hall or in the 
Smith Institute. Mr. W. B. Cook, a member 
of the council of the Stirling Natural History 
and Archeological Society, who accompanied 
the deputation, made a brief statement of 
the known facts with regard to the weight, 
which bears an inscription to the effect that 
it was made when John Cragingelt of that ilk 
was Provost of Stirling in 1553. The weight, 
which is bell-shaped, came into possession 
of the Glasgow Corporation by purchase at 
a public sale in 1887, and it was urged that 
its value and interest would be better appre- 
ciated at Stirling, and that while its trans- 
ference would not take away anything from 
the wealth of Glasgow, it would add con- 
siderably to the antiquarian wealth of Stir- 
ling. It was also mentioned that Stirling 
had always been willing to lend its historical 
relics for exhibition in Glasgow, and it was 
hoped the Council would see their way to 
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grant the request now made on behalf of the 
City of the Rock. The chairman intimated 
that the matter would receive the committee’s 
best consideration, and the Dean of Guild 
Millar expressed the thanks of the deputa- 
tion for the courtesy and kindness with which 
they had been received. 

We hope that the Glasgow Town Council 
will accede to the wishes of the Stirling 
people. These objects lose half their interest 
when severed from their local origin. 


From Messrs. Frost and Reed we have 
received two more of the excellent etchings 
of the Temple by Mr. Percy Thomas, with 
letterpress description by the Master (Canon 
Ainger). The two etchings are of the 
Master’s house and the choir of the church, 
and are exceedingly well done. 


¢ £&¢ ¢ 
Volume XXXI, of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1896-97, 
has been accidentally overlooked. It con- 
tains a number of important communications, 
and though rather a thinner volume than 
some of its more immediate predecessors, is 
fully equal to them in other respects. Its 
contents are as follow: “Notes on the 
Biblical Text of the Book of Mulling (Dr. 
Lawlor); “Notice of some Fragments of 
Human Remains (specified) preserved in 
Yorkshire, and said to be those of James, 
First Marquis of Montrose” (Mr. Morkill) ; 
“Sculptured Cross at Lamlash” (Rev. D. 
Landsborough) ; ‘Group of Carved Grave- 
slabs at Dalmally” (Mr. Brydall); “ Anti- 
quities in Loch Alsh and Kintail” (Mr. T. 
Wallace) ; “ A Stone Circle in Wigtownshire ” 
(Mr. F. R. Coles) ; ‘A Heraldic Monument 
at Kilmany” (Mr. R. C. Walker) ; “ Dogs in 
Church” (Mr. J. M. Mackinlay); “A Cup 
and Ring-marked Boulder on the Braid 
Hills” (Mr. John Bruce) ; “ Amulets from 
Morocco” (Mr. Macadam); “ Scottish Burials 
and Skulls of the Bronze Age” (Sir A. 
Mitchell); “Scottish Cruses” (Sir A. 
Mitchell); “ Report on the Photography of 
certain Scottish Stones earlier than t100” 
(Mr. Romilly Allen); “On a Sixteenth 
Century Calendar, with Notes on Scottish 
History” (Mr. J. Balfour Paul) ; “ Notices of 
the Discovery of a Cist, etc., at Letham 
Quarry, Perth, and of the Standing Stones at 
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Anworth” (Mr. F. R. Coles) ; “ A Burial- 
mound at Cavers” (Dr. Christison) ; “ Dis- 
covery of some Urns at Chesters, Roxburgh- 
shire ’’ (Prof. Duns) ; ‘Old Scottish Measures, 
etc.” (Mr. J. Balfour Paul); “The Tumuli 
in Cullen District” (Dr. W. Cramond) ; 
“Some Road Bills, etc.” (Dr. Cramond) ; 
**A Stone shaped like a Roman Altar, etc., 
on the Moor near Dullatur, and called the 
‘Carrick Stone’” (Mr. W. A. Donelly) ; 
‘A Kitchen-midden at Den of Dun, Forfar- 
shire ” (Lieut.-Col. Lumsden) ; “ A Cinerary 
Urn of unusual type in Scotland” (Dr. 
Macdonald) ; “ The Gaels in Iceland” (Mr. 
Craigie) ; “ Notices of a Canoe found in the 
Tay near Errol, and other objects found 
elsewhere’ (Mr. A. Hutchinson); ‘ ‘The 
Girdlestanes,’ and a Neighbouring Circle in 
Dumfriesshire” (Dr. Christison) ; ‘A Cup- 
marked Stone at Cargill” (Rev. G. C. 
Baxter); ‘Notices of some Recently dis- 
covered Inscribed and Sculptured Stones” 
(Dr. Joseph Anderson) ; and “‘Some Points 
of Resemblance between the Art of the 
Early Sculptured Stones of Scotland and 
Ireland ” (Mr. Romilly Allen). 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 
The Atheneum announces, on the authority 
of the Dansiger Zeitung, that a fine specimen 
of a Viking boat has been discovered on 
the southern border of the Lebasee. It is 
134 metres in length, with eleven ribs, the 
middle rib having formerly held the “ mast- 
tree.” The ship was removed without any 
damage, and has been transported to the 
museum at Stettin. The planks are clinkered 
after the Viking manner. The nails and 
bungs are cut with excessive care. <A 
Wendish vessel was found in the stern end. 
The boat was arranged both for rowing and 


sailing. 
e+ & & 

The library of the late Rev. W. Mackellar, 
of Edinburgh, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge during November. It 
contained several Bibles, and was mainly 
noteworthy from the fact that among them 
was a slightly imperfect copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible. This sold for £2,950. The 
total amount realized by the sale, which was 
begun on November 7, and concluded on 
the roth, was £11,118 19s. 


With this issue of the Antiguary the present 
Editor is resigning his post. He takes the 
opportunity in making this announcement, 
of very cordially thanking all the writers and 
correspondents who have helped him during 
the four years in which he has had charge 
of the magazine. As many correspondents 
have been in the habit of writing direct to 
his private address instead of to the office 
(62, Paternoster Row, E.C.), he asks that 
they will be so good as to make a note of the 
fact that he is no longer Editor of the 
Antiquary. By so doing, both the labour 
and delay of forwarding letters and com- 
munications to his successor will be avoided. 


Se 


Meccurrences at Saintes—1781 to 
1791. 


FROM THE DIARY OF THE ABBE LEGRIX. 


TRANSLATED (WITH NoTEs) By T. M. FALLow, 
j M.A., F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 341.) 
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Friday, 19 November, 1790 (continued).— 
The same day, after the Mass, nearly all the 
gentlemen and also the semi-prebendaries 
attended at the Chapter-room; a moment 
afterwards the Suisse came to announce that 
the gentlemen of the district demanded an 
entrance. MM. Paroche and Marchal ad- 
vanced in order to receive and introduce 
them. The commissaries of the district 
were MM. Dubois, Eschesseriau, M. Dupinier, 
Deputy Clerk, and the Sieur Godet, Secretary. 
Then M. Dubois, having explained the object 
of his mission, read and notified the articles 
of the decree relating to the extinction and 
suppression of the Chapters, and delivered 
a copy to M. Delaage the Dean, who gave 
him a receipt. Thereupon M. Dubois 
announced to the company that by virtue 
of the signification of the said decree the 
Chapter was by the same extinct and sup- 
pressed, that it could no longer meet as a 
body, nor assemble capitularily, etc., etc., to 
which the Dean replied that the Chapter 
of Saintes could not be regarded as lawfully 
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extinct and suppressed, except by the con- 
currence of the two powers, the spiritual 
and the temporal ; that being instituted and 
established by these two powers to discharge 
the august function of public prayer, its 
intention and desire was to discharge this 
duty so long as it was possible to do 
so, as the Chapter did not acknowledge 
the decrees which called upon it to sur- 
cease from public office before the legal 
and canonical organization of the clergy 
which was to replace it. Having then ques- 
tioned the commissaries whether they were 
opposed to the Chapter continuing in public 
office, they replied that they could not take 
upon themselves either to permit or forbid 
the continuance, that they would go to the 
gentlemen of the Administration Supérieure 
and learn their intentions, and that they 
would return in half an hour to inform the 
company. The commissaries having retired, 
the Chapter occupied itself during their 
absence with the episcopal jurisdiction which 
from time immemorial it had been used to 
exercise over several parishes of this town 
and diocese, being only able to exercise this 
jurisdiction in Chapter, and foreseeing the 
impossibility, or at least the extreme difficulty, 
that there would be of meeting together, de- 
cided to confer and remit the exercise of this 
jurisdiction provisionally into the hands of the 
Bishop, with the express reservation of re- 
entering into all its rights in case more happy 
circumstances should permit it once more to 
re-enter therein. ‘The Vicars-General of the 
diocese, members of the Chapter, and pre- 
sent at the discussion, accepted the said 
commission in the name of the Lord Bishop. 

After about half an hour the aforesaid 
commissaries entered. M. Dubois, the 
chief of the Commission, stated that the 
gentlemen of the Administration Supérieure 
did not oppose the continuance of Divine 
service until the new order, on condition 
that the Chapter wore no canons’ habits or 
costume, and further, that it would give and 
sign a clear and precise declaration of its 
extinction and suppression. Mr. Dean, in 
the name of the company, replied that the 


Chapter, having nothing at heart more than: 


to continue the functions of public prayer 

with which it was charged, would abandon 

the use of the camail, choir cope, and almuce, 
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if such were absolutely demanded, but that 
it could not and ought not to sign anything 
from which it could be concluded that it 
accepted and recognised its extinction and 
suppression. Then the aforesaid commis- 
saries having declared that they could not 
depart from the line which the gentlemen of 
the Administration Supérieure had marked 
out for them, they again withdrew to them to 
render an account of the resolution and de- 
termination of the Chapter, in order that 
they might return after vespers to the same 
hall, and give the reply of the Council of the 
department. The meeting then concluded. 

_ The same day at the end of compline 
nearly all the gentlemen as well as the semi- 
prebendaries attended at the Chapter-room. 
A minute later the commissaries entered. 
M. Dubois, one of them, stated that he had 
repaired with his colleagues to the Council 
of the department; that he had transmitted 
the reply which the company made to him 
in the morning ; that the gentlemen of the 
department had instructed them to say that 
they consented to the continuation of 
public office without exacting of the Chapter 
that it recognised by writing its extinction 
and suppression, but without the [wearing 
of the] habit or canonical costume, but 
simply the use of a surplice with square 
cap. To which the Chapter was obliged to 
agree, so as not to interfere with the cele- 
bration of Divine and public service. The 
commissaries set to work to draw up the 
minutes, and having requested again what 
the Chapter had to reply, that it might be 
inserted therein, the Dean stated that the 
company had no other reply to make at that 
time than that which it had made in the 
morning, that the Chapter of Saintes could not 
regard itself as either extinct or suppressed, 
etc., etc. The commissaries replied that 
they. could not insert this answer in the 
minutes, and that they were forbidden to 
enter anything which recorded a protest or 
refusal against the execution and import of 
the said decrees ; that they would be willing 
to enter it that the Chapter had made no 
reply. The Chapter unanimously rejected 
such temporizing as contrary to the truth, 
and to their meaning, Aaving really replied as 


above. Then one of the commissaries re- 
quested that Mr. Dean should himself write 
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his reply in the minutes and sign it. This 
Mr. Dean did. The commissaries at once 
ended their minutes by concluding from this 
reply of Mr. Dean a formal refusal of the 
Chapter to admit or recognise its extinction 
and suppression, aid they immediately left. 

All the gentlemen (three only excepted) 
before leaving, and in conformity with the 
decision taken at the morning meeting after 
matins, signed the said declaration, which was 
read there. Those absent from the meeting 
on account of illness immediately afterwards 
signed and adhered to it. 

December 6, 1790.—Installation of the 
five judges of the tribunal of justice of the 
district of Saintes. 

At nine o'clock in the morning, at the re- 
quest of the municipality of this town, the 
troops of line, the Maréchaussée, the Gen- 
darmerie, the Milice Bourgeoise, and the 
National soldiers placed themselves under 
arms. One portion formed two lines from 
the Hotel de Ville as far as the Cathedral 
church. At half-past nine the judges, the 
municipality, and the notables, preceded by 
the Gendarmerie, and escorted by the Bour- 
geoise and National soldiers, and followed by 
the Maréchaussée, the gentlemen of the depart- 
ment and of the district, repaired an instant 
afterwards to the Cathedral church, and seated 
themselves between the sanctuary and the 
stalls in armchairs which they had caused to 
be brought. The judges were also placed in 
armchairs before and below the sanctuary. 
M. Delaage, the Dean (according to an invita- 
tion which had been made to him the evening 
before by two members of the municipality), 
precented the Veni Creator, and said a Low 
Mass of the Holy Spirit, at which the 
gentlemen of the Consular Jurisdiction 
were alone invited, and were present 
together with many other inhabitants whom 
piety or curiosity attracted. The gentle- 
men of the municipality were seated in 
the upper stalls on the right hand. After 
the Mass the judges, municipal officers, 
and notables left in the same order and cere- 
mony to repair to the Palace, where the 
installation took place according to the form 
prescribed by the decrees of the National 
Assembly. MM. Bernard and Briaud, judges, 
M. de la Martinitre, commissary of the King, 
Gout, municipal officer, and Bernard, deputy 


clerk of the commune, delivered addresses 
appropriate to the occasion, after which the 
judges, municipal officers, and notables 
returned to the Cathedral church in the same 
order as before. Mr. Dean precented the 
Te Deum, which was continued by the 
musicians. This and the prayers finished, 
all retired in the same order as before to the 
Hotel de Ville. 

December 9, 1790.—The gentlemen of 
the municipality gave a dinner, of about fifty 
covers, on the occasion of the installation of 
the judges, to which were invited two or 
three members of the Department, the 
district, the troops of line, of the JZaré- 
chaussée, of the Gendarmerie, and of the M/ilice 
Bourgeoise and the National bands. 

The same day it was proposed, and there 
was founded in this town, a C7ud under the 
name of Zhe Society of the Friends of the Con- 
stitution. The administrators of the Depart- 
ment, of the district and of the municipality 
were the principal members of it, and a great 
many other citizens of different classes. 

January 30, 1791.—Conformably with the 
decree of the National Assembly of the 27th of 
November compelling, under loss of their 
posts, all public ecclesiastical functionaries 
to take the civic oath to maintain the Con- 
stitution decreed by the National Assembly, 
and accepted by the King, and especially 
the Constitution Civile du Clergé, the Sieur 
l’Etourneau, professor of philosophy in the 
College of Saintes, and the Sieur Marsais, 
Curé of Barzan in this diocese, and residing 
at Saintes for the past three or four years, 
took in the presence of the commissaries 
of the municipality each in his respective 
parish the said oath. Thanks be to God 
they were the only ones. The Sunday follow- 
ing, February 6, nobody requested of the 
municipality, nor presented himself to take, 
the aforesaid oath. 

February 3.—The first and second peal 
for the High Mass at the Cathedral having 
sounded, three municipal officers with the 
Secretary, preceded by two guards from the 
H6tel de Ville, visited M. Delaage, the Dean, 
and announced to him that in conformity 
with the orders which the municipality had 
received the evening before from the Dérec- 
toire of the Department, they had come to 
inform and notify him and all the company 
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to surcease, from that moment, from every 
office whatsoever, and not to preach any more 
in the Cathedral church, and they thereupon 
repaired to the sacristy of the said church, 
where they read to Mr. Dean and the other 
Canons who were there, the letter and orders 
which they had received from the Dérectoire 
of the Department, the contents of which 
were conformable to the decrees of the 
National Assembly relative to the suppression 
and extinction of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and they instructed us collectively 
as well as individually to surcease from that 
moment from every public office whatsoever 
in this church, and not to preach there at all. 
It was, however, permitted to us that we might 
celebrate Low Massesin the littlechapels of the 
nave, and they continued the Sieur Berthomé 
in his charge as sacristan, in order to furnish 
us with the ornaments and other things 
requisite in consequence, and the Sieur Josse, 
Master of the Song School, was authorized and 
charged to keep and instruct as heretofore the 
children of the choir until the new order, etc., 
etc. After which they went into the church 
to affix their seals on the three doors of the 
choir, and on that of the pulpit, and from 
that moment the public office celebrated in 
this church without interruption for nearly a 
thousand years entirely ceased. 

February 13, 1791.—The Sieurs Bonni- 
fleau and Martineau, curé and vicaire of St. 
Eutrope, and the twentieth of the same month 
the Sieurs Chasseriaud, curé of St. Michael, 
Doucin, curé of St. Vivien, Texandier, regent 
of the second, and Forget, regent of the sixth, 
took in their respective parishes in the pre- 
sence of the commissaries of the municipality 
summoned for the purpose, the civic oath pure 
and simple prescribed by the decrees of the 
National Assembly of November 27, 1790. 

February 27, 1791.—In consequence of 
the refusal of Monseigneur de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Bishop of Saintes, to take the oath 
appointed and exacted by a decree of the 
National Assembly of November 27, 1790, of 
all public ecclesiastical functionaries of the 
realm, the Electoral Assembly of the depart- 
ment summoned by the Deputy Clerk General 
of the Department proceeded to replace 
Monseigneur the Bishop in the said see, 
accounted void (according to the terms of 
the decree) as if by resignation. 


—s 


The commencement of this assembly, an- 
nounced in the evening by the sound of the 
bells of the Cathedral, was made by a Low 
Mass of the Holy Spirit, which was said by 
the Sieur Chasseriaud, curé of St. Michael of 
this town, in which the electors assembled (to 
the number of about three hundred and fifty) 
took part. The rest of the meeting, and that 
in the evening, was occupied in electing a 
president, secretary and three scrutineers. 
The next day, the 28th, the meeting divided 
into three or four dureaux, and proceeded by 
ballot with the election of a Bishop. It was 
not until the evening that at the third bailot 
the Sieur Robinet, cvré of St. Savinien in this 
diocese, of the age of about sixty years, was 
elected Bishop of the Department of Char- 
ente Inférieure by an absolute majority of 
votes. 

His competitor at the third ballot was the 
Sieur le Roi, priest of the Oratory, and curé 
of St. Sauveur at La Rochelle. This elec- 
tion was immediately announced by salvoes 
of artillery, and by the sound of the bells of 
the Cathedral and other churches of the town 
and suburbs, in consequence of orders given 
by the municipality. The same evening the 
meeting sent to announce his election to the 
said Sieur Robinet, and to request him to 
repair [thither] next day and assist at the 
Mass which would be celebrated in the Cathe- 
dral, and at the proclamation of his election. 
The said Sieur having accepted and adhered 
to his election, was not able, however, to 
accede the next day to the wishes and eager- 
ness of hiselectors. ‘The Mass, nevertheless, 
was celebrated with music by the Sieur Laye, 
curé of Courcouri in this diocese, at which a 
portion of the electors of the municipality, 
and of the bands of line and national soldiers, 
were present. 

March 4, 1791.—The Sieur Robinet, 
elected Bishop of the Department of Charente 
Inférieure on the previous Monday, arrived 
in this town escorted by some of the muni- 
cipal officers and Garde JVationale of the 
parish of St. Savinien. By order of the 
municipality of this town the bells of the 
Cathedral and of the other towns and suburbs 
were pealed, and two companies of the Garde 
Nationale shouldered arms. ‘There were no 
other ceremonies. He stopped three or four 
days, and stayed with the Sieur Tardi, Con- 
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troller of the Registers, his relative. During 
his sojourn he received very few visits. 

Monday, March 14, 1791.—The adminis- 
tration of the Department, the municipality, 
and the Board of Administration of the 
College of Saintes assembled in the Great 
Hall of Exercises of the said college to 
proceed with the replacing of the Principal, 
Vice-Principal, Professors and Regents who 
had refused to take the oath of November 27, 
1790. Pere Dalidet, a Recollet, was ap- 
pointed Principal, the Sieur Jupin, a layman, 
Vice-Principal, and the Sieurs l’Etorurneau 
and Texandier, priests, Professors of Philoso- 
phy, the Sieur Bourgignon, Professor of 
Rhetoric, etc. 

Next day, the 15th, the municipality noti- 
fied to MM. de Rupt, the Principal, Saboreau, 
Vice-Principal, and the others, their super- 
cession. 

The 16th, after the Mass of the Holy 
Spirit, said in the chapel of the college, the 
Board of Administration installed the newly- 
elected in their respective posts. 

Sunday, March 20, 1791.—At the conclu- 
sion of the parish Mass, and in the parochial 
church of St. Peter, the Principal, the Vice- 
Principal, the Professors and Regents of the 
college of this town, elected during the pre- 
ceding week, took the oath prescribed by the 
decree of November 27, 1790, in the pre- 
sence of the administration of the Depart- 
ment and that of the district, and the 
municipality. This oath taken, the Principal, 
Vice-Principal, the Professors and Regents, 
accompanied by MM. of the department, 
district, and of the municipality, repaired 
with much ceremony to the church of the 
college, where the Principal said a Low Mass 
with deacon and sub-deacon, during which 
music was performed. 

* * * * * 

Here the Diary ends, and one cannot but 
regret that the good Abbé was forced to fly 
for his own security, and leave unrecorded 
the progress of events in the town and Cathe- 
dral of Saintes. The intrusive bishop, Isaac 
Etienne Robinet, seems to have been more 
or less a nonentity, and in a short time he 
grew weary of his position and retired into 
private life, and not long after died. 

One amusing incident of his episcopate is 
recorded. Finding that the first of his two 


Christian names savoured:too much of Juda- 
ism for some of his flock, and was taken hold 
of by his opponents, he assumed in its place, 
without more ado, the name of “ Jean,” and 
signed himself ‘ Jean Etienne, Eveque du 
departement du Charente Inférieure.” This 
is not the place to do so, or more might be 
added as to him and some of those who sur- 
rounded him. Among a few who were no 
doubt sincere though mistaken, not a few of 
the clergy who accepted the Constitution 
Civile speedily disgraced their cloth, besides 
committing other extraordinary excesses, such 
as that of one of Bishop Robinet’s clergy, 
who set a bust of Mirabeau on the altar and 
censed it together with the image of the 
Redeemer! 

At the reorganization of the French Church 
in 1801, the see of Saintes was not resus- 
citated, that of La Rochelle being made co- 
terminous with the Department of Charente 
Inférieure. At a later period the title was 
formally added to that of La Rochelle. 


Church Motes. 


By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, Bart. 
STi cone 


VI. TAMWORTH, ASHBY DE LA ZOUCHE, 
NOTTINGHAM, ETC. 


heoGN March 9 [1825], in returning 
@:) from Billingbear, passed through 
<as4), Tamworth, the church of which 

placeI visited. Itisaveryspacious 
and handsome structure, consisting of a nave, 
side aisles, and chancel, with a large tower of 
Perpendicular work at the west end, crowned 
by four pyramidical pinnacles. This church 
within has lately undergone a thorough re- 
pair, and as far as neatness and order go is 
unrivalled ; but it is to be regretted that the 
windows should have been entirely newly 
done up, and re-formed in a style certainly 
unauthorized by any antique precedent. 
The clerestory of the nave above is un- 
altered, and is of good work, probably early 
Decorated. There are some Decorated 
windows in the Chancel, now closed up. 
The nave and aisles are very noble and of 
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very great breadth. They are separated by 
two rows of pointed arches springing from 
clustered columns. The roof is of wood 
and elegantly panelled. At the west end 
is a handsome gallery and organ. On each 
side of the chancel is a semicircular arch 
with zigzag moulding communicating with 
the aisles. There are several antient tombs 
and monuments, which I had unluckily no 
time to examine minutely. Some of them 
are evidently of very rich and good work. 

“From Tamworth we proceeded towards 
Ashby de la Zouche. The country is very 
flat and uninteresting, but varied by numerous 
spires of churches. Ashby de la Zouche is 
a large town, and contains ruins of a castle 
[apparently bearing many traces of Elizabethan 
work].* The church is not remarkable for 
any architectural beauty either within or 
without. It consists of a nave, with side 
aisles terminating in chapels, a chancel, and 
a square embattled tower with Perpendicular 
windows, at the west end. The north door- 
way is under an ogee arch adorned with the 
square flower. The nave is divided from 
each aisle by a row of octagon pillars sup- 
porting pointed arches, above which is a 
clerestory of small square windows. The 
other windows are all Perpendicular. In 
the north wall, under a cinquefoil arch, is 
a recumbent figure with a staff, said to be 
a pilgrim. The chancel is very much 
darkened by a huge Corinthian altar-piece, 
which greatly obscures the East window. 
At the end of the south aisle is a chapel 
used as the burial place of Lord Hastings’ 
family, which contains some very costly and 
handsoine monuments to that family, but 
none of very remote antiquity. At the west 
end of the Church, under the organ gallery, 
is placed an instrument of torture, a finger 
pillory to punish those who behaved ill in 
church. 

“Ashby de la Zouch, March 2, 1872.— 
The Church has clerestoried nave with 
aisles, chancel with north chapel reaching 
to the east end, and Transeptal chapels on 
the south, and a western Tower. ‘The whole 
seems to be Perpendicular. 


* The sentence within brackets has been altered 
in the ink and writing of 1872, to . . . ‘‘ wholly of 
the fifteenth century, with sumptuous work of that 
period.” 


**The nave is of good proportions, and is 
divided from each aisle by an arcade of four 
pointed arches on octagonal piers with 
capitals, and somewhat unusually charged 
with panelling; a similar arch opens from 
the chancel to the south chapel. The roof 
is a fair original one, and open both in nave 
and aisles. The windows of the aisles are 
quite uniform, Perpendicular, of three lights, 
but some have been mutilated. There is 
an embattled parapet to every part of the 
church ; that of the aisles has good panel- 
ling, but the stone is rather decayed. There 
are no porches, but both North and South 
are doorways with ogee heads, having good 
continuous mouldings, one of which is 
flowered. 

“The Clerestory windows are square- 
headed, of two lights. The nave has pews 
and galleries on three sides—a good organ at 
the west end. 

“There is a rich screen of dark carved 
wood of Renaissance type, at the entrance 
of the chancel, rising high, and though in- 
congruous, of some beauty. The Chancel 
has much wainscoting and modern fittings. 
The East window is Perpendicular of five 
lights. The South chapel is set Transept- 
wise, and not carried to the east of the 
chancel, and belongs to the Hastings family. 

“The Hastings chapel has on the west a 
window like those of the aisles at the South 
end, one of three lights unfoliated. At the 
East a large late five-light window. It con- 
tains a sumptuous alabaster tomb with 
effigies of Francis, Earl of Huntingdon, and 
his Countess; he died 1561, she 1576. 
There are traces of colour, and on the sides 
are figures of the sons and daughters, and 
armorial shields. In the South aisle is an 
incised slab set upright with well preserved 
figures of a man between two wives, with 
canopies over their heads. 

“‘ Near it is a very plain niche for piscina. 
The Font is a plain Perpendicular one. 
The North aisle of the chancel is wider than 
that of the nave, and extends quite to the 
East end. It is now used as a vestry, and 
partitioned off, and is remarkable for having 
an upper floor approached by a staircase in 
a turret. It is of later Perpendicular than 
the rest, and its east window is rather de- 
based of five lights with transom. 
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“The Tower is rather plain, and the stone- 
work somewhat decayed. It has corner but- 
tresses, battlement, and four pinnacles, belfry 
windows of two lights mutilated. On the 
west side a four-light window and a doorway. 
The western buttresses are canopied in the 
lower part. 

“The Castle of Ashby de la Zouch was 
built by Lord, Hastings femp. Edward IV. 
There are two good towers containing highly 
ornamental windows and projections. One 
has a noble fireplace in the upper story. 
The Chapel remains, unused and ruined. It 
had three-light windows of ecclesiastical type, 
north and south, and a larger one at the 
East. There is a plain piscina(?) remaining. ] 

[1825.] “ From Ashby went through a flat 
country, passing through numerous villages, 
whose churches mostly were ornamented with 
spires, as far as Wollaton. Wollaton house is 
a noble edifice of the age of Elizabeth, and of 
very enriched architecture. The Hall particu- 
larly lofty and magnificent, but the whole of 
it is too well known to need minute descrip- 
tion. It stands in an extensive park full of 
very fine trees. The pleasure-grounds abound 
with numerous and very fine evergreens. The 
lodge lately erected on the Nottingham side 
is a very fine building, and much in character 
with the house. The village and church are 
about a mile distant; the latter is a neat 
structure, with an elegant spire, containing 
some good ancient monuments of the Wil- 
loughbys. The windows are mostly with 
square heads. 

*‘ Nottingham is only three miles distant, 
and its numerous and increasing buildings 
extend nearly to Wollaton Park. The Town 
is of very large size and population, and 
contains but few handsome streets. The 
Market Place is, however, a very fine open 
square, and contains many good shops of 
respectable appearance. The Town has three 
parish churches. St. Mary’s, the most 
spacious, is an exceedingly large structure 
in the form of a cross, with a large and lofty 
tower in the centre adorned with pinnacles. 
The whole of it displays particularly rich 
Perpendicular work, especially the south 
porch, which is remarkably elegant, and is 
now undergoing a careful restoration. The 
windows are very numerous, and many of 
large dimensions, so as to render the church 


within unusually light. The west front of 
this church has unfortunately been deautified 
in the very worst Italian taste, surmounted 
with vases and such-like horrors. ‘The nave 
is divided from the aisles by four pointed 
arches springing from piers of genuine 
Perpendicular period. The windows at the 
extremities of the Transept are of noble 
proportions. In the chancel are several oak 
stalls. A large space at the west end is left 
unpewed, and at about the third arch from 
the west entrance is the gallery supporting 
the organ. This gallery in its style somewhat 
resembles the odious west front. Beneath 
the great window of each transept is a noble 
Perpendicular tomb of very rich work orna- 
mented with the finest foliage, and deserving 
of the most minute description. Unfortv- 
nately, neither of them has an inscription 
extant. This noble church is somewhat dis- 
figured by the numerous pews and galleries 
with which it is filled, which are, however, 
absolutely indispensable from the great popu- 
lation of the parish. 

[On the opposite page, but undated, Sir 
Stephen Glynne has written the following : 

“The battlement is adorned with panel- 
ling, and the whole church has a clerestory, 
not excepting the Transepts. ‘The Clerestory 
windows at the west end are of a very 
wretched modern design, entirely at variance 
with the style of the building. 

“The south porch is beautifully panelled, 
and has a fine niche on either side of the 
inner doorway. The outer doorway has a 
magnificent crocketed ogee canopy and hang- 
ing (?) feathering. Under the Tower within 
is a fine groined ceiling. The Font is oc- 
tagonal, and elegantly panelled. The tracery 
of the windows is singular. ‘The Tombat the 
south end of the South Transept has a superb 
crocketed ogee canopy, with rich finial and 
rich double feathering. That in the North 
Transept is an Altar Tomb finely panelled, 
beneath a very rich ogee canopy with crockets 
and finials. The canopy is also enriched 
with figures of angels, and canopied niches. 
The figure is much mutilated. These two 
exquisite tombs vie with each other in rich- 
ness and beauty. In the North Transept, 


on a flat stone, is the figuring of a Cross. ] 
[Also undated, but probably in the writing 
of 1872: S. Mary, Nottingham. The whole 
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of the outer walls is glazed —at least, the 
spaces between the windows are so narrow 
as to give almost the appearance of a green- 
house. ‘The church is all of late and peculiar 
Perpendicular, well finished and rich, though 
the details are not always elegant. ‘There is 
much uniformity, but the tracery of the 
North and South aisle windows does not 
correspond. | 

[“‘ 1845. The galleries have been removed, 
and the nave new pewed. There has been 
considerable work to strengthen the piers of 
the Tower, which were in danger of falling 
in. 1872. The nave and Transepts are now 
fitted with chairs. The chancel has stalls 
for clergy and choir. The old organ removed 
to the new church of S. Andrew, and a new 
one of stupendous size, with elaborate case, 
put into the chancel. All the incongruous 
architecture near the west end is replaced by 
some of the proper character. ] 

[1825.] “The two other churches I could 
not visit. That of St. Peter has an elegant 
spire. St. Nicholas is a brick structure of no 
very tempting appearance. 

“Besides these three parish churches, 
Nottingham contains two new chapels or 
churches: St. James, miserable Gothic, 
erected 1808; St. Paul, Italian, built of late 
years for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants. One of them is a poor, wretched 
attempt at an imitation of Gothic. 

“The Castle of Nottingham, from its 
elevated situation, forms a conspicuous 
object in the surrounding country. It stands 
on a steep and abrupt rock near the entrance 
to the town from Derby. It can scarcely be 
called a castle with propriety, as it only 
occupies the situation of an ancient castle, 
being itself of the age of Charles 2nd, 168r. 
It is a large, square building, containing 
some magnificent suites of apartments richly 
adorned with tapestry. Some of the apart- 
ments are let out as lodgings, but many are 
suffered to remain in a state of very bad 
repair, and are gradually going to decay and 
ruin from not being inhabited. It is the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle. From 
the top is an enchanting view over the 
surrounding flat but rich country; the vale 
of Belvoir, and, on a clear day, Belvoir 
Castle itself, are prominent features. From 
Nottingham we proceeded to Mansfield, 


thence to Worksop, passing the parks of 
Welbeck and Worksop, the beauties of which 
were considerably marred by the wetness of 
the weather. Between Worksop and Don- 
caster the country is uninteresting. The 
road passes through Tickhill about nine miles 
from Worksop, a small town with an ex- 
tremely handsome church, apparently mostly 
Perpendicular. Through Doncaster, Ferry- 
bridge, and Sherburn, we proceeded to 
Cawood, and thence over the ferry to 
Escrick.” 
* * * * * 

At the opposite end, on the flyleaf of the 
Note-book, Sir Stephen Glynne has written 
the following solitary note relating toan Essex 
church : 

‘* ASHDON CHURCH, ESSEx. 
‘“‘(FRESHWELL HUNDRED.) 

‘Dedicated to All Saints. Consists of a 
Nave, side aisles, chancel, and a chapel to 
the north called the Old Chancel. At the 
west end is an embattled tower, surmounted 
by a small spire. Within the tower are five 
bells. 

‘*TIn the chancel, north of the Communion 

Table, is an ancient Altar Tomb, now defaced 
by whitewash. ‘The sides are ornamented 
with escutcheons, and over it are arms now 
defaced with whitewash, with the date 1565. 
To whose memory this is erected is unknown. 
To the south of the Communion Table is a 
monument to the Rev. Mr. Salter, Rector of 
the Parish, who, with his wife Letitia, lies 
buried underneath. The Chancel was re- 
paired at the expense of this Rector 
1790. 
“The Rev. Mr. Barron, who died in 1728, 
and the Rev. Mr. North, who died in 1818, 
both Rectors of Ashdon, are buried, the 
former in the Chancel, the latter in the 
Nave. 

“The whole Church is whitewashed, and 
at the west end has a small Organ. In a 
window in the south aisle are remains of 
painted glass.” 


(CONCLUDED.) 
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Che Rebus. 


By ARTHUR WATSON. 
——>—_—_ 


“That which is sensible more forcibly strikes 
the memory than that which is. intellectual.’— 
Bacon. 


SHE rebus is a representation by 
means of pictures, letters, or 
figures, of some word, phrase, or 
sentence. In its origin it dates 
back to the beginning of written language, 
for the Chinese and Egyptian writings are 
composed of images, and the records of 
ancient tombs may be looked upon as a 
series of rebuses. Just as primitive efforts 
in speech needed a great deal of accompany- 
ing gesture, so early writings required images 
for adequate definite expressions of ideas. 
There is this difference, however, between 
Chinese and Egyptian picture-writing and 
the medieval and modern rebus, viz., that 
whereas in the former the intention is simpli- 
fication, in the latter it is mostly mystification. 

The ancient Greeks made frequent use of 
the rebus on the coins of their cities and 
islands. Thus the Greek colony of Selinus, 
in Sicily, which derived its name from the 
wild parsley growing there in profusion. was 
represented on its coins by an image of this 
plant. In the same way the coins of Rhodes 
bore a rose, those of Melos a pomegranate, 








those of Phocza a seal, and the city of 
Ancona was represented by a bent arm, the 





word dyxwv meaning a bend. These have 
been termed ¢yfes parlants, or canting-devices. 
Two Greek architects are said to have 


carved on their buildings the images of a 
frog and a lizard, these two words in Greek 
being respectively identical with their names, 
which they were forbidden to inscribe in 
written language. 

Julius Czesar, according to Addison, used 
the image of an élephant on his coins 
because his name happened in the Punic 
language to stand for that animal. This is, 
however, doubtful, as the elephant was 
commonly used as an emblem on coins. 
There are, nevertheless, undoubted examples 
of the use of the rebus on Roman coins, as, 
e.g., those of Quintus Voconius Vitudus, on 
which a calf is represented, and those of 
L. Aquillius FZorus, of which the following 
is an example: 





It is in Picardy that the rebus more 
especially has flourished in the past. Sieur 
des Accords says that the rebus was a special 
product of that district, just as bayonets 
were associated with Bayonne, and mustard 
with Dijon. The people of Picardy were so 
much pleased with this kind of wit that 
their use of it became almost a madness, and 
if all their work of this kind could have been 
collected it would have been enough, in the 
language of Des Accords, ‘‘to load ten 
mules.” He was judged of no account who 
did not take part in this kind of exercise. 
In the time of Edward III. the English 
began to admire these “foreign fooleries in 
painted Poesie,” as Camden says, and “ they 
which lacked wit to express their conceit in 
speech, did use to depaint it out (as it were) 
in pictures, which they call edus by a 
Latine name well fitting their device. These 
were so liked by our English there, and sent 
over the streight of Calice, with full sail, 
were so entertained here (although they were 
most ridiculous) by all degrees, by the 
learned and unlearned, that he was no body 
that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this wit-craft, and picture it 
accordingly: whereupon who did not busie 
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his brain to hammer his device out of this 

forge ?” 

Some French authorities have supposed 
that the word ‘‘rebus” originated from the 
custom followed by the clerks of the Basoche 
of making every year in the time of the 
Carnival a number of lampoons, which were 
entitled De rebus que geruntur, or “Con- 
cerning things which are happening.” These 
were read by the clerks, who were drawn 
through the streets in a cart. According to 
Ménage, this custom lasted at Boulogne till 
about 1630, when it was stopped by the 
police. The word “rebus” is accounted 
for as being a survival of this title, De rebus 
gue geruntur, the popular mind being able 
only to remember a portion of the expression. 
But it is simpler and probably more correct 
to understand the word as indicating the 
representation of ideas “ by things.” 

Certain coins found in the neighbourhood 
of Amiens reveal rebuses very complicated 
and impossible to translate with any cer- 
tainty. These coins, made of lead, were 
distributed at the burlesque Feasts of Fools 
and Feasts of Innocents. The enormous 
number of them is evidence of the popularity 
of the rebus in this district. Where possible, 
French towns, like those of ancient Greece, 
have adopted some punning representation. 
Thus Arras is imaged by rats, three of which 
animals may be seen running round the 
coins of the city. It was said in a kind of 
proverb that the French would take Arras 
when the rats ate the cats. Lyons would 
obviously be represented by a lion. The 
treatment of Dijon is less obvious, its rebus 
being “dix joncs,” and the name could be 
arrived at in a playful way by counting 
“un jonc, deux joncs,” etc., until “dix 
joncs,” or Dijon, was reached, just as the 
French amused themselves by counting 
“para un,” “ para deux,” until they came to 
“para dix,” or ‘‘paradis.” A Chalonnois 
was depicted as a “chat long et noir,” and 
“ Poictiers ” might be shown by “ppp.” P 
was pronounced ‘‘ poi,” and it occurs three 
times. That makes “ Poi-tiers.” 

So great was the delight in the rebus that 
short poems were written by means of it. 
One of the most interesting is that of 
J. G. Alione, a “ Rondeau d’amours com- 
posé par signification.” It was published at 
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Asti, in 1521, in a volume_ entitled Ojera 
Jocunda. The poem consists of fifteen 
lines, all of which are represented in a 
manner similar to that of the following, 
which will serve as illustrations : 





PUIS A FRANC CUR ET L’@UL 





LA CROY POINT TELLE 





RE MAIN JE DIX PYE 





SI VINS LANGUIR POUR CELLE. 


A book written by Giovanibattista Pala- 
tino, and published in 1545, deals with 
the alphabets of different nations, and the 
various modes of expression. The rebus is 
represented by a poem of about the same 
length as the above rondeau. The execu- 
tion is different, and there is a confession of 
weakness in the frequent use of letters. Still, 
it is curious, and it must have been a work 
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of considerable labour. How far that labour 
was misapplied the reader may be able to 
judge from a couple of specimens. 





In the National Library, Paris, are two 
manuscripts, dating from about the end of 
the fifteenth century. The first is entitled 
Rébus de Picardie enluminés. In the six- 
teenth century two readers succeeded in 
solving about half of the examples. Fortu- 
nately there is a second manuscript contain- 
ing 152 rebuses, which are, with only a few 
exceptions, copies of those in the first. In 
the second manuscript the solutions are 
given, from which it appears that the manu- 
script was rightly entitled Rébus de Picardie, 
since in the solutions frequent use is made 
of words peculiar to Picardy. The following 
represents a foolish woman with a bauble, 
une mere folle, a syringe which in Picardy 
was Called esguisse or éguiche, and a marigold, 
souct. -The three words taken together— 
Jolle, esquisse, souci—stand for the sentence : 


Fol est qui se soucie. 


In the two fifteenth-century manuscripts 
taken together some 170 different rebuses 
occur. 

Among the many secular and mundane 
interests associated with the Church the rebus 
was one of those which found especial favour. 
When grotesque carvings in stone and on 
the misericord seats were permitted with such 
lavishness and fertility in subjects of a secular 
character, it is not surprising that the rebus 
should have been cultivated by ecclesiastics. 
It is a matter of ever-increasing wonder to 
the modern student of the Middle Ages how 


the Church encouraged, or at any rate 
tolerated, the secularization of what was 
associated with religious functions. An arch- 














bishop was prepared to play a childish game 
in the church to the music of the organ. 
Novices were set to secrete themselves in 
the triangular space above the flat wooden 
roof and shoot down on to the roof a load 
of stones, so that the worshippers might be 
terror-struck at the solemn portion of the 
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service. The musical monks delighted in 
puzzle canons, which they wrote even in the 
form of a circle, so that it might be the more 
difficult to discover where the music was 
intended to begin. 

So the rebus held sway, and its punning 
devices adorn even the pages of Prayer- 
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Books. In a Book of Hours, printed about 
1500, occurs a prayer to the Virgin, of which 
the following is the first line: 

















The first image is a gold coin named 
salut, the second a bone, os, which is followed 
by N.S. Then comes Mary praying before 
a crucifix, Marie priant Jésus en croix. The 
whole line represents, therefore, the follow- 
ing: 


Saluons Marie priant Jésus en croix. 


Such devices in church and out served, no 
doubt, to attract the attention of those to 
whom reading was a difficult matter. It 
may have been partly out of consideration 
for the illiterate that some of the rebuses 
were invented. The illiterate man, it is true, 
would hardly be likely to find out a rebus 
unaided, but when once the imagery had 
been explained to him, it would afford him 
a ready and convenient means of recalling 
a name. Rebuses were, however, invented 
mainly because the invention was a pleasant 
exercise. In the Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield, under the window of 
Prior Bolton, is carved a bolt or arrow 
through a tun. This ending “ton” was 
frequently made use of in devising a rebus, 
as in Beckyngton (beacon in tun), Grafton 
(a tree rising out of a tun), and Singleton, 
to represent which name it was considered 
sufficient to drawa single tun. Abbot Islip’s 
rebus in Westminster Abbey is a more 
ambitious invention, as his name may be 
read through it in three ways. 

First, there is an image of an eye and slip 
of the tree, then the figure in the tree may be 
supposed to say “I slip,” and lastly the 
hand grasping a branch of the tree may be 
regarded as belonging to a person who is 
slipping. 

A piece of sculpture on the parish church 
at Ewerby, in Lincolnshire, representing a 
woman who is probably shaving a pig, has 
been taken to stand for Swineshead, swine 
shaved. 





In France even the burying-places afford 
numerous examples of the rebus. In the 
cemetery of the Franciscan friars at Dole 
was the following problem, which means 
m, en dé, quat en dé, that is: 


Amendez vous, qu’attendez vous, la mort. 


Bros 


At Langres in Champagne, in the monas- 
tery of Saint-Mammés, was once to be seen 
an epitaph of a chorister, on which were the 
notes /a, mi Ja placed between two death’s- 
heads, the translation of the rebus being : 


‘* La mort l’a mis 1a mort.” 
Death has placed him there, dead. 





In heraldry the rebus was common. 
Prior Bolton, as previously stated, repre- 
sented his name by a bolt through a tun. 

The arms of the Laurence Oliphant family 
show two elephants employed as supporters. 

The name of Solly is represented in a 
crest by a fish, the motto, “Deo soli,” also 
containing a pun. 

Corbet is indicated by a raven; Anguish 
by a snake, with the motto, Lavet anguis in 
herba ; Beckford by a heron with a fish in its 
beak ; Tremayne by three hands; Papillon 
by butterflies; Martin by three martlets on 
the arms, and on the crest a martin cat; 
Roche by three roaches; Shuttleworth by 
three shuttles ; and Manley by two rebuses, 
a man’s head on the crest and a hand on 
the arms. Camden quaintly tells us of 
William Chaundler, Warden of New College 
in Oxford, who, “ playing with his own name, 
so filled the Hall-windows with candles and 
these words, Fiat /ux, that he darkned the 
Hall: whereupon the Vidam of Chartres 
when he was there, said, It should have been 
Fiant tenebrea.” 

Sir Zhomas Cavall, too, “whereas Cavall 
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signifieth an Horse, engraved a gallopping 
horse in his seal, with this limping verse ; 


Thome credite, cum cernitis ejus equum.” 


It will be observed in these examples, and 
in some of those which follow, that the 
utmost licence was permitted in the matter 
of language. If it was difficult to make a 
rebus in one language, recourse might be 
had to another. Anguish suggested the 
Latin anguis, Manley the French main, 
Cavall the French cheva/, or, perhaps, the 
Latin caballus. There were French rebuses 
the solution of which revealed Latin words. 
Two mountains, mons deux; four bones, 
quatre os; and some monks, des moines ; 
meant 

Mundus, caro, dzemonia. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil, 

Schoolboys still make merry over the play 
of sounds in the passage beginning 


Is ab ille heres ago. 


The interpretation being, of course, 
I say, Billy, here’s a go. 


The story is told of a knight who invented 
a device to represent a temporary misfortune, 
viz., a fall from his horse in a contest. To 
express the bitterness of his humiliation, when 
he reappeared he wore a burlesque costume, 
and carried on his head, instead of his usual 
device, a hard cheese, Caso duro, these 
Italian words also bearing the interpretation, 
“ Cruel misfortune.” 

Printers and artists have frequently made 
use of the rebus. The German artist Hans 
Schauffelin is represented by a spade. 

The printer John Day took as his sign 
an image of the sun rising, with one boy 
rousing another from his slumber, and point- 
ing to the sun mounting above the horizon. 
The mark bears the appropriate motto 
‘* Arise, for it is Day.” A hare in a sheaf 
of rye, with the sun shining in the heavens, 
stands for Harrison—Hare, rye, sun. 

A rose inserted in a heart was the mark of 
Gilles Corrozet. 

Claude Chevallon was represented by /ongs 
chevaux, Pierre de Brodeux by deux brocs, 
De la Porte by a gate, and Jaques Maillet 
by a mallet. 

The rebus may be formed not only by 
images, but also by letters, figures, notes of 


music, and by the placing of letters, syllables, 
and words, in such positions that the state- 
ment of relative position will supply a word 
or syllable necessary for the solution : 

XL is written for excel, 

EEEE for ease, 
And 

I O U for I owe you. 

The well-known adventures of Captain 
BBBB need not be repeated, and it can 
hardly be necessary to give a translation of 
the following familiar injunction : 

If the B mt put: if it be . putting: 


Not so obvious is the series of letters 
G.A.C.O.B.1.A.L. in a French rebus, which 
means “ J’ai assez obéi a elle.” 

A French schoolmistress is supposed to 
have sent the following report to the mother 
of one of her pupils : 

Vostre fillette en ses escrits 

Recherche trop ses aa ; 

L met trop d’encre en son I 

L S trop ses UU ouverts... . 
Which is in full : 


Vostre fillette en ses escrits 
Recherche trop ses appétits ; 
Elle met trop d’encre en son nid 
Et laisse trop ses huits ouverts. 


An abbé, on being asked to resign, replied 
that it had taken him thirty years to learn 
the first two letters of the alphabet, A B 
(abbé), and that he wanted thirty years more 
to learn the next two, C D (céder). 

K.P.C.Q.R. bears the interpretation in 
Latin, ‘“‘ Cape securum.” 

Some of the rebuses formed by position 


are curious and ingenious. The most 
familiar are : 
Stand take to taking 
I you throw my 


I understand you undertake to overthrow my 
undertaking. 
And the telegraphic communication : 
Eight come nine 
Come between eight and nine. 
In French are similar devices, as 
Pir vent venir 
un vient d’un 
Un soupire vient souvent d’un souvenir. 
Trop vent bien 
tils sont pris 
Trop subtils sont souvent bien surpris. 
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But the most vecherché of these is : 


Si pire 
Vent vent 
Jai dont 
J'ai souvent souci, dont souvent soupire. 


In Latin, 


Deus gratiam denegat 
nus nam bis 


means 


Deus supernus gratiam supernam denegat su- 
perbis. 


An amusing example is where the repeti- 
tion of Jupi three times justifies the addition 
of ‘‘ ter ”—Jupiter. 

Missos 
Jupi, Jupi, Jupi, as locabit tra 
Jupiter sub missos inter astra locabit. 


The following rondeau contains examples 
of words to be understood by means of letters, 
numbers, and by position : 


la 
BB.DD. qui est SX 
las 
Vueille muer dueil en 
A xvi. M.I. bieau sire di X 
BB.DD 
Pour le servir de mi X.M.X. 
M.OO. dévots sans nul relas 
BB.DD. 


Of this the explanation is : 


er qui est 14 sus és cieux 
ueille muer en soulas 
A ses amis, biau sire dieux 
Jésus. 
Pour le servir de mieux en mieux 
En mots dévots sans nul relas 
Jésus. 


A modern example of the rebus in musical 
notation turns on the notes B flat, B sharp, 
and B natural. Ina book entitled /rauen- 
zimmer Gesprechspiele, published in 1644, 
there is a somewhat extended rebus, in 
which use is made of notes, which are to be 
named after the manner invented by Guido 
d’Arezzo : 








Le a Se a 
+ te 
dlich tdu hrent r cht gs wider hndir 


Redlich solt du fahren mit mir, 
Recht guts sol widerfahren dir. 











An ingenious rebus puzzle has been 
invented in which use is made of the repre- 
sentation of the squares of a chess-board. 
In each square is written a syllable, and the 
solution is to be sought by beginning in one 
of the corners, and finding the syllables one 
after another by means of the knight’s move. 

Enough examples have been given to 
show how largely the practice of rebus- 
making has been followed in the past. As 
it is said that the worst puns are the best, so 
the rebus which is most excogitated is the 
most likely to produce a smile. The rebus 
is a light form of amusement in which the 
enjoyment consists in whimsical association 
and play on equivoques, where logic is thrown 
to the winds, and irresponsible thought aims 
at concrete imagery, which in many instances 
is curious and mystifying. 
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[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 
THE RHIND LECTURES. 


As briefly menticned in the Notes of the 
Month, the Rhind Lectures this year have 
been delivered by the Lyon King of Arms. 
We borrow (in an abbreviated form) the 
following account of the lectures from the 
reports which have appeared in the Scotsman. 
We are glad to learn that each of the lectures 
was well attended. 


The first of the series of these lectures for this 
year was delivered, on November 7, in the Lecture 
Hall of the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, whose 
subject for the course is ‘‘ Heraldry in Relation to 
Scottish History and Art.’ The Hon. John Aber- 
cromby presided, and there was a good attendance. 
The opening lecture was mainly devoted to the 
Grammar of Heraldry. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Balfour Paul that heraldry is both a science capable 
of being treated on scientific principles, and also an 
art of great beauty and of practical use. Heraldry 
as we now know it was a product of European 
civilization which could not be traced back further 
than the eleventh century, if so far; that is to say, 
while individual badges or cognisances were in 
use from very early times, in no instance has there 
been the least indication that these figures were 
borne hereditarily. The origin of the custom of 
bearing coats of arms no doubt arose from the 
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necessity of the identity of knights, whose form and 
features were totally concealed by their armour, 
being shown on the field of battle. These cognisances, 
as they were called, consisted partly in painting a 
device on their shields, the strengthening bars of 
which were considered by many authorities to be 
the origin of the heraldic ordinaries, and partly in 
affixing the figure of an animal or other object on 
the top of their helmet, by which they might be 
recognised amid the stress and tumult of battle. 
Generally speaking, it was not till the period of the 
third Crusade, that was towards the end of the 
twelfth century, that arms as hereditary distinctions 
of a family came into notice. By the following 
century they had become firmly established as a 
feature of the chivalry of Europe, the first Scottish 
King who bore arms being Alexander II. Certain 
things were completely out of place on a shield, 
such as groups of objects forming a landscape or 
—, or anything which depended on its form 

ing drawn in perspective; while the worst and 
ugliest form of heraldic shield ever employed was 
undoubtedly that in vogue in the early Victorian 
period, and still largely used by stationers and die- 
sinkers. It was pointed out, too, that the ordinary 
modern idea of a ‘‘family crest’? was fallacious ; 
the family coat never changed except under certain 
prescribed rules, but it was quite usual for many 
cadets of the same family to bear entirely different 
crests. The crest was fastened on to the helmet by 
the wreath, which should be composed of twists of 
silk of the principal metal and colour on the shield. 
These should constitute the “‘ livery colours”’ of the 
owner of the arms. The most appropriate helmet 
for armorial display was undoubtedly the large 
tilting-helm, which was put right over the head, 
which moved freely about inside it ; and the worst 
was the armet or close helmet, with the movable 
vizor, much beloved by heraldic artists in the earlier 
part of the century, and by no means obsolete even 
now. The lecturer alluded to the supporters of the 
shield, and gave it as his opinion that their probable 
origin was from the necessity of filling up the un- 
occupied spaces on each side of a shield placed in 
a circular seal. The compartment or stand for the 
supporters was next mentioned, and it was pointed 
out that this should be always of a solid character, 
and not the floriated scrolls, like gas-brackets, which 
are usually employed. 

The second lecture was delivered on 
November 9: 

The lecturer pointed out that, though Scottish 
and English heraldry had much in common, the 
evolution of the science proceeded on somewhat 
different lines in Scotland to that which it followed 
in England, and gave Scotch family arms a char- 
acter of their own. At the period when heraldry 
was introduced into Scotland the feudal system 
was firmly established in the southern part of the 
kingdom, but in the more northern the clan was 
still more or less powerful. Under that the chief 
was the father of his race, and the clan stood to 
him in the ition of children. In the feudal 
system, on the other hand, the proprietor of the 
lands received his title from the Sovereign, and 


stood in relation to him, not as a child, but as a 
servant, and got a title to the land in consideration 
of performing certain stipulated duties. Owing to 
this theory of blood relationship in a clan, it often 
happened that on account of conquest or other 
cause a weak clan would amalgamate with « strong 
one, and would adopt or become known by its 
name. Even in the feudal Lowlands it was rather 
the policy of the baron to encourage the adoption 
of his name by his vassals and dependents. The 
main difference between the Highland and the 
Lowland fashion was that the Celtic names were 
chiefly patronymics, while those in the Lowlands 
were either importations from abroad or taken 
from the names of lands. In England, on the 
contrary, names formed no such bond of union, 
but were assigned or adopted from many accidental 
circumstances. Allthis had an important influence 
on the manner in which heraldry developed itself 
in Scotland. The principle which limited the 
number of paternal coats led toa careful differentia- 
ting of these coats as borne by the junior branches 
of families. Scottish coats are, as a rule, very 
simple and direct, comparatively few in number 
when compared to the population, but freely 
differentiated. The history of the royal arms of 
Scotland was discussed, and some curious foreign 
versions described. In the armorial compiled at 
Zurich about 1340, the arms of the King of Scotland 
are given as a monk with his robe and cowl, hold- 
ing a pastoral staff in one hand, and an alms dish 
in the other. In the Gronenburg armorial, more 
than a hundred years later, the allusion to Scotland 
is even less flattering, as, though the lion within 
the flowery tressure is duly given, there is another 
shield also called the King of Scotland’s, repre- 
senting an ape-like creature holding an alms dish 
in one hand, and scratching himself with the other, 
suggesting that the so-called national cutaneous 
disorder was a joke even at that period, for it cannot 
be looked upon in any other light than as a heraldic 
joke. The origin of Scotch family arms was then 
touched upon, the majority of coats being alleged 
to belong to what are termed by heralds arms of 
patronage, and ‘‘armes parlentes,”’ or canting 
arms. In the former class are included all the 
coats which have been taken by vassals from the 
armorial bearings of their superiors. Wauchope 
and Myles, being both originally vassals of the 
great house of Douglas, carry stars on their shields, 
while the Johnstons, Kirkpatricks, Jardines, Grier- 
sons, and others, carry the saltire and chief of the 
Earls of Annandale, to which district they all 
belong; and the Macfarlanes, Colquhouns, and 
Napiers all carry the saltire of the Lennox. But 
the most general origin of arms is no doubt derived 
from some play, more or less far-fetched, on the 
name. The first use of surnames and arms being 
nearly contemporaneous, if a man had a name 
which could be directly represented in a concrete 
form, this was the most obvious and best way of 
identifying him. Lyon, for instance, bore the 
quadruped of that name, Horn bore hunting-horns, 
and so on. Many historical coats commemorate 
incidents said to have occurred in the history of 
the family. Some of these may be true; many of 
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them are merely fables, and in many instances the 
circumstance which is said to have given rise to 
the coat happened at a time long before armorial 
distinctions were known in Scotland. The three 
shields of the Hays, the bears’ heads of the Forbeses, 
and the pallets gules of the Keiths, though all 
doubtless old coats, did not in all probability take 
their rise from the causes usually assigned by 
popular tradition. But others, such as the heart 
of the Douglases, and the sword, sceptre, and crown 
of the Earls of Kintore, do commemorate and set 
forth historical facts. While a coat with many 
quarterings is naturally looked upon as a proof of 
distinguished descent, it is possible from a practical 
point of view to have too many, as in the case of 
the achievement of the family of Knightley of 
Fawley, in Northamptonshire, which contains no 
less than 339 quarters, while the Lloyds of Stockton 
have established their right to between 350 and 
360. 


The third lecture was delivered on Novem- 
ber 11: 


The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ The Herald 
Executive.” After alluding to the duties and dif- 
ferent grades of officers of arms, the lecturer went 
on to state that the earliest authentic mention of 
Heralds in Scotland was in 1364, and the first men- 
tion of a Herald, under his official designation, was 
in the following year, when John Triepour is called 
Carrick Herald. Lyon is mentioned in 1377, but 
he is not styled ‘‘ King”’ till 1388, which, however, 
is a good many years earlier than the institution of 
Garter as an English King-of-Arms, which did not 
take place till 1417. Sir David Lindsay was the 
most celebrated of all the holders of the office of 
Lyon, but his immediate successor, Sir Robert 
Norman of Luthrie, was also a distinguished Herald. 
His successor had the most tragic career of any of 
the Lyons. He was that Sir William Stewart who 
was burned to death at St. Andrews in 1659 for 
sorcery and necromancy, though his real offence was 
probably that of opposition to the Regent and 
loyalty to the Queen. Three members of the Lind- 
say family then occupied in succession the heraldic 
throne, followed by Sir James Balfour of Denmyln, 
perhaps, with the exception of Sir David Lindsay, 
the best known of all the Lyons. While Cromwell 
abolished the imperial crown he did not extend the 
same fate to the crown heraldic, as two Lyons were 
appointed in his day. After him Sir Charles 
Erskine of Cambo, and his son Sir Alexander, filled 
the office, and were succeeded by an undistinguished 
line of successors till, on the reorganization of the 
court of the Lord Lyon in 1867, matters were put 
on a more efficient footing, and since then it has 
gone on steadily increasing its influence and work. 
While it is unfortunate that in Scotland visitations 
by the Heralds were never held in the systematic 
manner in which they were in England, much was 
done by private effort to get together more or less 
accurate lists of arms, but it is to be regretted that 
the actual official register now in use only dates 
from 1672. The various duties of the Lyon King- 
of-Arms were described, and an account given of 
the different officers of arms met with from time to 





time in the records. Of Heralds in the royal es- 
tablishment we find the following names : Rothesay, 
Marchmont, Snowdon, Albany, Ross, Islay, and 
Orkney ; of Pursuivants, Carrick, Bute, Dingwall, 
Kintyre, Ormonde, Unicorn. Inaddition to these, 
many of the great nobles had Heralds attached to 
their households. The Pursuivant was a lower 
grade of Herald, and instead of wearing his tabard 
in the ordinary manner, he was supposed to wear 
it with the sleeves or short wings over his breast 
and back, and the main part of his costume hanging 
down on each side. This no doubt graphically 
portrayed his unfledged condition. Fate was not 
always kind to the Heralds, sometimes through 
their own fault, as in 1596, when two of them quar- 
relled in their cups, and one John Gledstaines, 
nephew and heir to the Laird of Quothquhan, in 
Lanarkshire, ‘‘ stickit’’ John Purdie, Ross Herald, 
for which he was ultimately beheaded. Sometimes 
their official duties were hard enough, and were 
productive of much personal inconvenience, for it 
must be remembered that not only had they to 
attend the King on all state occasions, but they had 
to superintend funerals and serve summonses of 
treason—duties which led them all over the country. 
The ordering of a funeral procession was then de- 
scribed and a fine roll belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, containing a representa- 
tion of the funeral of a Scottish nobleman, was 
exhibited. The other great occasions when the 
Heralds took part in any processional display were 
at the opening of Parliament and the publication of 
Royal Proclamations. The former function disap- 
peared at the Union ; the latter we have still with 
us. The lecture concluded by a reference to the 
Scottish writers on heraldry, who are but few in 
number. Alexander Nisbet, however, was one of 
the most industrious and intelligent authors on the 
subject that have ever appeared, and it is to be 
regretted that we only possess the latter part of his 
great work in a mutilated form. 


The fourth of the lectures was delivered 
on November 14: 


The subject of the lecture was ‘“ The Art of 
Heraldry.” It was shown how heraldry, besides 
being the science of blazoning the cognisances of 
different families, might be considered as an art 
which displayed itself profusely in the surroundings 
of our ancestors. The period of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, with its strong Gothic tendencies, 
was favourable to the development of artistic 
heraldry. The men who worked at it were deeply 
imbued with its spirit, and were not tied down by 
the pedantic rules which were introduced in later 
times. They rather looked to the general effect of 
an achievement than tried to get every detail into 
conformity with some rigid type. In depicting the 
charges on a shield, they did not slavishly copy 
the actual shape of the objects represented, but 
used a conventional form. Their lions, for instance, 
were not copied from the life, but were forms which 
typified the characteristics of the animal. Their 
main purpose was to be distinct, spirited, and easily 
read, therefore all forms were clearly silhouetted 
on the shield, and drawn with an entire absence of* 
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perspective. To the imperative end of intelligibility 
all minor resemblance to nature was sacrificed, and 
the consequence was that their designs had a spirit 
and vitality which succeeding ages laboured after 
in vain. In order to comply with this requirement 
of distinctiveness, all charges had, as a general 
rule, to be shown in profile, and additional strength 
was imparted to the design by the field of the shield 
always being well filled up by the objects depicted 
on it, as little space as possible being left unoccupied. 
Heraldry, as an art, went on the downward course, 
and though the rococo treatment of the eighteenth 
century designers saved it for a time from absolute 
ugliness, that depth was reached before the century 
closed, and continued up to our own day, though 
now there is a breath of revival in the air. One of 
the earliest of the objects to which heraldry as an 
art was applied was that of seals, and it is to them 
that we owe the preservation of many of our most 
ancient coats. A man’s seal was a very important 
object in the days before writing became universal, 
and the art of seal-cutting rose to very high ex- 
cellence, higher, indeed, than it can pretend to 
now. After alluding to the different kinds of flags 
used for the display of armorial bearings, and giving 
examples of various historical flags which were still 
in existence, attention was directed to the exhibi- 
tion of arms on places of sepulture. Of all such 
specimens the memorial brass was undoubtedly the 
most artistic from a heraldic point of view. Although 
the brasses in England are numerous, and often of 
a high order of excellence, very few remain in Scot- 
land; and of the small number Scotland ever had, 
few escaped the violent handling to which all art 
work in connection with churches there has been 
subjected. Indeed, not half a dozen remain, 
and none of these approach in antiquity such a 
fine memorial, for instance, as the brass to Sir 
John d’Abernon, in Stoke d’Abernon Church, 
Surrey, which belongs to the later part of the 
thirteenth century. The earliest existing Scotch 
brass is that in St. Nicholas’ Church, Aberdeen, to 
the memory of Alexander de Irwyn, Lord of Drum, 
and his wife, Elizabeth de Heth, a daughter of the 
Marshal. This must date from about 1460, but, 
oddly enough, the dates of the death of both the 
parties are left blank. St. Giles, Edinburgh, ought 
to have two brasses: one to William Preston of 
Gorton, whose arms may still be seen on the pillars 
of the aisle which bears his name, and another to 
the Regent Moray; but only the last now remains 
tous. There is another fine armorial brass also in 
St. Nicolas’, Aberdeen, to the memory of Dr. Duncan 
Liddell, who died in 1613. It also contains a por- 
trait of Liddell, the draught of which is supposed 
to have been executed by George Jamieson, the 
father of Scottish portrait-painting. 


The fifth lecture was delivered on Novem- 


ber 16: 

The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ The Artistic 
Application of Heraldry.” One of the favourite 
objects for the display of heraldic art was the 
decoration of tombs. In Scotland the recessed 
tomb was the favourite pattern, and no free table 
tomb standing by itself under a pillared canopy, as 
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is often the case in England, is known in Scot- 
land. Most ancient Scotch tombs were made of 
stone, few of marble, and there are no specimens 
of enamel work on them; but they were often 
coloured and gilded. After alluding to the tombs 
of Sir Alan Swinton in Swinton Church, those of 
the Douglases in St. Bride’s, and the Foresters in 
Corstorphine, it was pointed out that the mar- 
shalling of the arms in sepulchral shields was often 
incorrect, possibly from the carver having got the 
matrix of a seal to copy from, and omitting to take 
into consideration the fact that the positions of 
charges should be reversed in his cutting. The 
finest tomb in Scotland, though it is so late in date 
as not to be so distinctively armorial as some 
others, is that erected by Sir Robert Montgomerie, 
of Skelmorlie, in the church at Largs in 1636. Not 
only members of knightly families, but ecclesiastics, 
displayed their arms on their tombs, or on the 
walls of the churches; but after the Reformation, 
from various causes, the custom of displaying 
armorial bearings in churches became less common ; 
it was, in fact, looked upon with marked disfavour 
by the Church, and an Act of Assembly was passed 
in 1643, prohibiting honours or arms, or any such- 
like monuments, being affixed to the wall of any 
kirk in honour or remembrance of any person 
deceased. But tombs, after all, formed but a slight 
medium for heraldic display; it was rather to be 
looked for in the surroundings of everyday life. 
The introduction of systematic heraldry into Scot- 
land was almost simultaneous with a great im- 
provement in castle-building, in consequence of the 
prosperous state in which the country was during 
the thirteenth century, and of the large number of 
knights from England who came to seek their 
fortunesinthe North. The probability is that arms 
would be carved on the buildings then erected, 
though it is not possible to point to any examples 
with certainty. One of the earliest existing 
examples of a coat-of-arms carved in a building is 
that of Sir Simon above the entrance doorway of 
the keep of Craigmillar—but this does not date 
before 1374—and there are some interesting coats, 
though some of them are nearly illegible, built into 
the wall of Dundonald Castle in Ayrshire; these 
date from about 1390. In the fifteenth century 
there was a distinct advance in architectural art, 
and in consequence greater luxury prevailed in the 
inside of the house, and some fine armorial fire- 
places date from this period. In the succeeding 
century a still further advance was made, and 
finely-carved panels of arms are not infrequently 
found over the doorways of castles. Painted 
heraldic work began to be used as a means of 
decoration; the pine ceiling in St. Machar’s 
Cathedral Church at Aberdeen was put up be- 
tween 1518 and 1531, containing the arms of the 
principal European potentates, some of the Scottish 
nobility, the Pope, and Scottish Bishops, and some 
others. The number of armorial carvings on wood 
which survive to this day is not large, but 
among them mention was made of a large panel 
or screen now in the parish church at Grantown, 
which contains well-executed shields of eight of the 
leading families of the district. The finest specimen 
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of armorial woodwork to be found in any church 
in Scotland is the gallery in Kilbirnie Church, 
erected by John, first Viscount Garnock, but it is 
of comparatively late date. Of armorial wood- 
carving not in churches the best specimens are to 
be found in the custody of the Incorporated Trades 
of Aberdeen, and also in the University there. But 
if armorial wood is scarce, armorial glass is still 
scarcer. The oldest in existence in Scotland is that 
in the Magdalen Chapel, Cowgate, put up in the 
sixteenth century, and containing the arms of 
Michael Macqueen, the founder of the chapel, his 
wife, Janet Rynd, the Queen-Regent Mary of 
Lorraine, and the Royal Arms of Scotland. Ex- 
cellent full-size drawings of these windows, executed 
by Mr. Boss, glass-stainer, Union Street, were 
exhibited. An interesting account was then given 
of the various ways in which heraldry had been 
passed into the service of decorating comparatively 
subordinate articles. Fine armorial door-knockers 
appear at Muness Castle, Shetland, and Fyvie 
Castle. At Mountstuart House, Bute, there is an 
ingenious —— of armorial bearings to the 
decoration of the metal straps in the rain-pipes 
which extend down the sides of the building, a 
kind of ornament which is also to be found at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Armorial weather- 
cocks, though frequently met with on the Continent, 
never seem to have become popular in Scotland. 
A curious adaptation of heraldry to uncarved 
masonry occurs in the case of the garden wall at 
Edzell, which is divided into compartments, show- 
ing by means of three rows of small recesses the 
fess chequy of the Lindsays, while the shot-holes 
above are arranged so as to represent the three 
stars on the same coat. Thelecturer concluded by 
references to book-stamps (suger Jibros), book- 
plates (ex Hbris), of which there is no Scottish 
example which can be definitely referred to a date 
earlier than 1639, and heraldic playing-cards. The 
latter were common all over Europe; but it is in- 
teresting to note that a pack was published at 
Edinburgh in 1691, containing the arms of most of 
the Scottish nobility and their order of precedence. 
And this is not the only pack known to exist. 


The concluding lecture was delivered on 
November 18 : 


In treating of the armorial manuscripts of Scot- 
land, the lecturer said that there is in Scotland no 
manuscript so old as that which goes by the name 
of Glover's Roll, which was compiled about 1240. 
The earliest and most important of the Scottish 
Rolls of Arms is that by Sir David Lindsay, which 
was executed in 1542. While in artistic excel- 
lence it cannot compare with some of the English 
armorials, or even with some of the Scottish ones 
of later date, it is still an interesting manuscript. 
The drawing is carefully finished, though rather 
lacking in spirit, and the colours employed are 
good, but often somewhat thick and heavy. The 
display of the arms of the Queens, with correspond- 
ing tablets containing inscriptions, is the most 
vigorous work in it, and is excellent. The writing, 
both in those tablets and in others, and in the 
inscriptions above the different shields, is good 
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throughout, there being at least three different 
hands in the original part of the work, the first 
writer being quite a skilled caligraphist. As the 
work received the imprimatur of the Privy Council 
in 1630, it may be looked upon as an official record. 
The next armorial in point of date is one which 
seems to have been executed for James Lord 
Hamilton, second Earl of Arran, about 1562. It is 
now in the Heralds’ College, London, and is prob- 
ably English work. The drawing is particularly 
free and vigorous, a slight pencil outline with washes 
of colour being employed. A noteworthy feature in 
the armorial is the almost equal footing on which 
the house of Hamilton is placed with the royal 
house. There are two copies of this manuscript— 
one in the Lyon Office, and the other in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Scott Plummer, of Sunderland Hall. 
Several facsimiles of English grants were exhibited, 
the earliest being the well-known one to the Com- 
pany of Tallow-Chandlers in 1456. The earliest 
Scottish one in existence is supposed to be that by 
Sir Robert Forman to Sir James Balfour, of Pitten- 
dreich, in 1566; but it does not compare favourably 
in point of artistic expression with the English ones 
of earlier date. But while the Scottish grants are 
not of very high quality, some pedigree charts which 
have been produced are very fine. That of the 
Campbells of Glenurquhy, now at Taymouth, is 
splendid, and is especially interesting from having 
been the work of George Jamieson, the portrait- 
painter. There isa very large and imposing Douglas 
tree at Bothwell Castle; but perhaps the most 
beautifully executed of all is that belonging to Sir 
Alexander Seton Steuart, which, though compara- 
tively small, is quite a work of art, many of the 
portraits with which it is adorned having all the 
finish of fine miniatures. The lecturer concluded 
by adverting to the importance of heraldry as a 
handmaid to historical research, and as a thing 
which ought to be looked upon, not as a fantastic 
anachronism, but as something to be made part of 
our daily lives. Not only did it throw side-lights on 
history ; it could be made practically useful in the 
adornment of our homes. Our ancestors treated it 
in this way, and there is no reason why we should 
not do the same. 
A AAAAAAAAAAA 

COLONEL SHIPWAY’S “PEDIGREE.” 

After three more hearings of this case the 
accused was committed for trial on Novem- 
ber 10 by Mr. Lushington. On Novem- 
ber 22 the prisoner pleaded “ Guilty,” and 
was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 
The following reports of the police court 
proceedings are again borrowed from the 
Times. On October 18: 


Mr. Robert William Shipway, of Grove House, 
Chiswick, late a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers, stated that he knew that 
his family came from the West Country, and some 
years ago he determined to have some investiga- 
tions made in Gloucestershire witha view of tracing 
his family, 
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Mr. Bodkin: Before you met the defendant, 
Colonel Shipway, had you any thought of claiming 
the right to bear arms ?— Not the slightest. I only 
wished to make some inquiries into the family 
history. The witness continued that about Decem- 
ber, 1895, the prisoner was introduced to him by a 
Mr. Jones, and the witness engaged him to make 
these inquiries, the prisoner asking for payment at 
the rate of 6s. a day, Sundays excepted, with 6s. a 
day hotel expenses and all other expenses extra. 
Nothing was then said as to the length of the 
inquiry, but witness thought that it would take 
about three weeks, or possibly a month. The 
prisoner went to Gloucester and in a few weeks’ 
time announced that he had found a seal bearing 
the ancestral crest of the Shipway family in the 
possession of an old man named Bucknell. - It was 
then that the idea first occurred to the witness to 
revive these arms, and he instructed his solicitors 
to inform the College of Arms of any discoveries 
which would assist his claim, at the same time 
writing to Davies, asking him to be most careful in 
his investigations, as everything would be sub- 
mitted to the college. Witness produced a large 
manuscript book, in which, at his request, the 
prisoner had kept a record of all his ‘‘ discoveries.” 
With reference to the scrap of parchment found in 
the old register, the prisoner sent the rather vague 
explanation that he thought it had formed part of 
a passport or some such document granted to a 
Shipway by a King Charles or James, and said 
that the slip bore the name of the Earl of Suffolk. 
As the date 1571 appeared cn the parchment, this 


explanation was ‘‘ rather vague.”” The prisoner also" 


sent some manuscript facsimiles of entries in the 
Mangotsfield parish register; and afterwards wit- 
ness obtained the loan of the register from the 
Vicar, and had some photographic reproductions 
made of the Shipway entries. All these details 
were communicated to the College of Arms, but 
Mr. Scott-Gatty, one of the officials, sent .a letter, 
which was sent on to the prisoner, and very soon 
after thelatterannounced thediscovery at Gloucester 
of the will of John Shipway, dated 1547, and sent 
a photograph which he said he had taken as a 
“snapshot.” Witness had some enlargements 
made from this ‘‘ snapshot,” and showed one to 
Mr. Phillimore, who expressed an opinion which 
led witness to write to Davies, saying that this 
gentleman doubted the genuineness of the will. 
The prisoner replied that it was.a great pity that 
he had shown it to Mr. Phillimore while the search 
was going on. The prisoner was also writing to 
inform witness of his ‘‘ discoveries '’ in the church, 
and incidentally mentioned that he had mislaid his 
memoranda. This, said Mr. Bodkin, no doubt 
accounted for the fact that in the register John 
Shipway was said to have died in 1545, while on 
the coffin the date was given as 1548. When 
witness heard that a grave had been opened and a 
coffin exhumed, he was horrified. He had never 
authorized such an action, and at once communi- 
cated with his solicitors and told the prisoner that 
such practices could not be tolerated, and he hoped 
there would be no moreofit. The prisoner excused 
himself on the ground of his zeal in the search. A 
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man had died as a result of an accident in opening 
the grave, but the prisoner, sending a report of the 
inquest cut from a local paper, said that it had 
attracted little attention, as ‘‘ the whole countryside 
has been roused to an unprecedented height of 
enthusiasm over my discoveries,’ and that he had 
had applications from Bristol shopkeepers for per- 
mission to exhibit photos of his ‘‘ discoveries" in 
their windows. Witness wished to compensate the 
widow of the man who had died from the accident, 
and gave the prisoner £10 for that purpose. (The 
widow has stated in evidence that she received only 
£4 as compensation from the prisoner.) Shortly 
afterwards witness wrote to the prisoner expressing 
some surprise at the length of the inquiry. The 
prisoner replied from Worcester, where he was 
examining wills, that the Colonel could have no 
idea of the labour involved in examining ‘‘ these 
musty and often mouse-eaten documents,” but he 
could appreciate the Colonel's anxiety to obtain full 
particulars of his ‘eminently honourable and dis- 
tinguished ancestry" (laughter, in which the 
prisoner joined)-—and he could assure him that he 
would lose no time in completing his search. A 
few days later the prisoner announced the ‘‘dis- 
covery " of the will of John James Shipway, ‘‘ man 
of arms,” the father of the John Shipway men- 
tioned above. This document, said the prisoner, 
was ‘a very explanatory will,” as it contained a 
full description of the Shipway arms. The prisoner 
also stated that he had found portions of the will of 
one Thomas Shipway sticking tothe back of another 
will, from which it had to be separated with a pen- 
knife. This was about the last report, for after 
July, 1897, witness held no further communication 
with the prisoner. In all witness thought that he 
had parted with about £750 to the prisoner. 
Detective-Inspector Brockwell, recalled, said that 
on searching the prisoner on his arrest he found on 
him a card and letter from Colonel Shipway, a card 
entitling him to attend lectures at the West London 
Hospital as a post-graduate, and a letter from the 
Dean of the West London Hospital inquiring what 
medical qualification the prisoner possessed, as his 
name was not in the medical directory. At the 
prisoner's house at Barnes the witness found a five- 
chambered revolver and a steel address die with as 
crest a lion rampant anda mailed head. Witness 
also found, framed and glazed, what purported to 
be a diploma from Heidelberg University, creating 
Herberto Davies a doctor of medicine, dated May, 
1896 There were five paper and one parchment 
copies of this document (unstamped), and also a 
diploma in another name, which had apparently 
borne four seals, but the seal relating to the faculty 
of medicine had been cut out. Witness next pro- 
duced what purported to be a testimonial written 
on the paper of Lincoln College, Oxford, by the 
late Mark Pattison, and furnished to ‘‘ Mr. Hanbury 
Davies, B.A.,” on his leaving the college. There 
was also a letter in a black-edged envelope, ad- 
dressed from Bristol and signed ‘“‘ A. Bucknell,” 
announcing the death of Mr. James Bucknell. ° (It 
was from a man of this name that the prisoner 
stated he had obtained the Shipway seal.) The 
witness stated that he had searched the registers, 
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but the only person he could find of the name of 
Bucknell who had died about this time was a youth 
of nineteen. Mr. James Bucknell was supposed to 
be ninety-one. There was also a copy in the 
prisoner's handwriting of a testimonial from the 
Sub-Rector at Lincoln College to Mr. Hanbury 
Davies, dated 1880. Witness had obtained from 
Somerset House a copy of the prisoner’s birth 
certificate, which showed that he was born in 
February, 1873, and that his full name was Major 
Herbert Albert Davies, and a copy of his marriage 
certificate dated December, 1897, in which the 
prisoner described himself as Herbert Davies, 
doctor of medicine, aged twenty-five. 

Colonel Shipway, recalled, said that when he 
first engaged the prisoner he did not think the 
engagement would last at most longer than a month, 
but one “discovery” followed another, and the 
engagement lasted from December, 1895, to July, 
1897. Some time before the latter date Mr. Philli- 
more had cast doubt on the authenticity of some of 
these discoveries, and while witness at first thought 
it merely a difference of opinion, at last he was 
induced by his solicitors to engage a Mr. Bickley, 
of the British Museum, to check the prisoner’s 
statements. Mr. Bickley’s first report was favour- 
able; but his second was the reverse. Davies was 
told that the wills were said to be forgeries, but he 
still maintained them to be genuine. In addition 
to Mr. Bickley, a Mr. Challoner Smith examined 
and reported upon the wills, the register, etc. 
Meanwhile, as doubt had been cast upon the 
alleged discoveries, witness instructed his solicitors 
to withdraw his application to the College of Arms, 
as he would not press it upon doubtful documents. 
The witness asked leave to add that at the time he 
consulted his advisers as to whether he should 
prosecute the prisoner, and that he was advised 
that with the evidence they then possessed the 
issue would be doubtful. 

As Mr. Bodkin intimated that he should have to 
recall Colonel Shipway on the next occasion, the 
cross-examination was deferred. 

Mr. Francis Bickley, a first-class assistant in the 
manuscript department of the British Museum, 
said that in January, 1897, the prisoner brought a 
photograph of the John Shipway will with a letter 
to him, and afterwards brought photographs of the 
John James ep and Grace Shipway wills, 
asking that these wills should be deciphered and 
copied for Colonel Shipway. Witness agreed to 
undertake this as a private order to be done in his 
own time. About the end of March he went with 
Davies to Mangotsfield and inspected the parish 
register. He pointed out to the prisoner that one 
of the Shipway entries had been written over the 
following entry, and gave it as his opinion that the 
entry had been written in the present century. 
Davies replied that they did not rely on the register 
so much as on the wills. They next went into the 
belfry, and witness was shown the carving on the 
beam. He did not remember saying anything, but 
he thought it rather stupid for him to be taken to 
see such a palpably modern production. They 
afterwards inspected the wills at Gloucester and 
Worcester. Witness’s first impression was that 





the wills were genuine, as they were so carefully 
watched as to make fraud apparently impossible. 
After inspecting registers at Beverstone and other 
places where the Shipway family were mentioned, 
he returned to town and made out a brief report, 
which he forwarded to the prisoner as requested, 
making one or two alterations at his suggestion. 
He then started on a more extended report, going 
thoroughly into the wills for that purpose. He 
noticed that the arms, ‘‘Leo telo manu,” were 
stated to have been granted by Richard I., 1191, 
‘Wm. de Longchamps chancellor.’ Witness had 
never heard of a grant of arms earlier than the 
reign of Edward II., while in 1191 Richard I. was 
in Palestine and William de Longchamps was in 
England plotting with John. From this and other 
internal evidence witness came to the conclusion 
that the wills were not genuine. At this point the 
hearing was again adjourned.—Times, October 19, 
1898. 


On October 21: 

Colonel Shipway, recalled, said that about 
February, 1896, he received from the prisoner a 
silver watch bearing the inscription ‘‘ William 
Shipway, 1763, Dum Vivo.” Witness made some 
inquiry about the maker of the watch and the hall- 
mark, and found the latter to be that of the years 
1782-83. He wrote to Davies asking him to account 
for the discrepancy in dates, and the prisoner 
replied that the watch had been sold to him by a 
man who said he had bought it at an auction. 
Witness told him to question this man, and also 
to communicate with Messrs. Witchell, solicitors, 
of Stroud, who had been acting for him in other 
matters. Witness received a letter from Messrs. 
Witchell, and then Davies gave him a letter 
addressed from 17, Westgate Street, Gloucester, 
signed “A. Blakewell,” in which the writer 
stated that he had bought this watch, with nine- 
teen others, at an auction in Birmingham, in 
1888, for £2 5s., intending to melt them down for 
the sake of the silver. He did not notice the 
inscription at the time, but when Davies offered 
to buy the watch his son cut it deeper. Witness 
paid 30s. to the prisoner for this watch. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Waddy, the witness 
said that he never knew that Davies held a degree 
or was a doctor, so that this did not influence his 
payments. He had no doubt that the prisoner had 
done a great deal of research for him, and he did 
not complain of the payments for this work. Wit- 
ness never promised the prisoner any sum in the 
way of bonus if he succeeded in establishing his 
coat of arms. 

Mr. Percy Witchell, solicitor, of Landsdown, 
Stroud, said that he acted for Colonel Shipway in 
the purchase of the piece of land at Littleworth, 
in January, 1896. In February the prisoner came 
to him and said that he was negotiating for the 
purchase of a watch for Colonel Shipway, and that 
the Colonel wished that the owner should bring the 
watch to witness’s office, that he might make some 
inquiries into its history. A day or two later the 
prisoner came with a young man, who said his 
name was Blakewell, and that he was the son of 
3c 2 
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the owner of the watch. Witness showed him an 
inscription on the watch, which appeared to have 
been recently cut, but he said that the inscription 
was ancient, but so faint that his father had had 
it recut. Witness identified a young man named 
George Cleverly, who was present in court, as the 
one who came to him in the name of Blakewell, 
and said that, after writing to Colonel Shipway, at 
the prisoner’s request he wrote to ‘‘ Mr. Blakewell,”’ 
asking him to give Davies the history of the watch. 

George Cleverly, boots at the Constance Tem- 
perance Hotel, Station Road, Gloucester, said that 
in 1896 Davies was staying at the hotel, and one 
day sent him on a message to Mr. Hooper, a watch- 
maker, of Westgate Street, Gloucester, asking him 
to call. Another day Davies sent him to Mr. 
Witchell’s office, at Stroud, to fetch a watch. 
Witness went by train, and at the station Davies 
met him and told him to go to Mr. Witchell’s 
office and say that he was Mr. Blakewell’s son, and 
had come to fetch the watch. Witness went to 
the office, and while he was there Davies came in. 
Witness did not remember what Mr. Witchell said 
to him. One day Davies brought three swords to 
the hotel, and asked witness to put them in a damp 
cellar, so that they should get rusty. Witness did 
so, and in three or four days they were very rusty, 
and someone took them away. Davies gave him 
5s. for the journey to Stroud, besides his fare. 

William Hooper, watchmaker, of Westgate 
Street, Gloucester, said that in consequence of the 
message brought him by the lad Cleverly, he went 
to see Davies. The prisoner handed him a card 
bearing the name, ‘‘ Dr. H. Davies, B.A. (Oxon),” 
and an address, and told him that he was a detec- 
tive of Scotland Yard, and was tracing out some 
property at present in the hands of a certain Earl, 
and had obtained a watch with an inscription upon 
it which, if it had remained in its original state, 
would have been proof positive of the ownership 
of the property, but it had been re-engraved. The 
prisoner also said that a Mr. Blakewell had bought 
the watch at an auction in Birmingham, and he, 
seeing the watch hanging up in his shop window, 
had bought it from him, but he left it to be put in 
working order, and Mr. Blakewell’s son had recut 
the inscription upon it without authority. He 
further said that Blakewell was a traveller in 
watches, but that he (Davies) wished it to be under- 
stood that he was in business at Gloucester at 
witness’s address, and asked him to take in letters 
addressed to Blakewell and forward them to him 
at the address appearing on his card. On the back 
of the card the prisoner wrote, ‘‘A. Blakewell, care 
of ——.” Witness consented, and the prisoner 
gave him a sovereign. A letter came for A. Blake- 
well, and witness forwarded it. A few days later 
witness saw the prisoner again, and he said that 
he was very glad the letter had been forwarded, as 
it was of great importance. Witness, on being 
shown ‘' A. Blakewell's’’ letter, with the printed 
heading, ‘‘17, Westgate Street, Gloucester,” said 
that it was not written on his note-paper, and from 
the date it was written the day before he first saw 
Davies. 

By Mr. Waddy: Did you believe this man was 


a detective from Scotland Yard ?—Well, I doubted 
it very much, sir. 

I should think so. When did you begin to doubt 
it >—At night, when I got home. 

You say he gave you his card with the name 
“Dr. Davies” on it. In face of that, how could 
you believe that he was a detective ?—Well, I asked 
him about the card, and he said that detectives had 
to be up to certain ruses to meet the ends of justice. 
(Laughter.) 

What was his object, then, in giving you this 
card ?—Well, to put me on my guard if any persons 
should come after him. 

Mr. Lushington: Did he say that ?—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Waddy; I understand that at night you 
suspected the story to be untrue. Did you write 
to Scotland Yard ?—No, I did not, 

And although your suspicion was aroused you 
forwarded the letter ?—Yes. 

By Mr. Bodkin: Was there a young man with 
him at the time ?—Yes; the prisoner said he was a 
fellow-detective. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Waddy: Who was this young man—not 
Cleverly ? 

Mr. Bodkin.—Oh dear no! It was a young man 
named Souster, at present in Wales. 

Mr. Bickley, of the British Museum, recalled, 
said that in the Grace Shipway will, 1537, the 
word ‘‘ Mangotsfield’’ appeared in the modern 
spelling. At that date ‘‘ field” would have been 
spelt ‘‘ feld ” or ‘‘ feild.” 

Mr. Bodkin.—Look at the probate of that will, 
and that of the John James Shipway will. Is there 
any similarity ?—Well, the great similarity between 
them is that they are so unlike other probates. 
(Laughter.) The witness explained that the pro- 
bate being an official entry, it would be made in a 
very legible hand, known as ‘‘ Court hand,” while 
these probates were quite illegible. The name of 
the Bishop of Worcester was given as ‘‘]. Horton.” 
At that date Robert Morton was Bishop, and his 
surname would never be used in an official entry. 
In these wills the Shipway arms were stated to 
have been granted in 1191, by Richard I., to 
William Shipway, ‘' of the Castle of Beverstone.” 
Beverstone Castle was well known to have been 
a seat of the Berkeley family, and to have been 
granted to Robert Fitz-Hardinge, of that family, by 
Henry II., in 1189. In the John James Shipway 
will, 1490, the testator described himself as living 
in Beverstone Castle ‘‘ as his forefathers.” This 
seemed to imply that the Shipways had held the 
castle for the 300 years elapsed since 1191, but 
witness had been unable to trace any connection 
between the Shipway family and that castle. In 
his opinion, none of the three Shipway wills was 
genuine. 

Detective Allwright, Y Division, produced plans 
of the district registries at Gloucester and Worces- 
ter, which he had prepared. The witness said that 
he had been an amateur photographer for seven 
years, and gave it as his opinion that it would have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, for the prisoner 
to have taken, as he said he had, a snapshot photo 
of a will in the Gloucester registry. 

Joseph Edward Dutton, third clerk in the Glou- 
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cester registry, produced a record of fees paid for 
searching in 1896, showing the prisoner’s visits in 
July and August. The witness also produced 
copies of the wills of John Shipway, 1615, Francis 
Sheepway, 1617, and John Shipway, 1664. The 
copy of the Sheepway will was in the old character, 
and made, witness thought, by the prisoner himself. 
He borrowed a quill pen and made the copy with 
surprising quickness. The 1615 will could not now 
be found. 

Mr. John Challoner Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent in the literary department in the Probate 
Registry at Somerset House, said that practically 
the whole of his official work was devoted to anti- 
quarian researches. In 1897, at Colonel Shipway’s 
request, he went down to Mangotsfield and in- 
spected the church and the supposed Shipway 
remains. The six Shipway entries in the parish 
register were, in his opinion, each and all modern 
interpolations. Witness afterwards went to Glou- 
cester, and examined the wills in the registry there, 
with the following result: Will of John Shipway, 
1547—certainly not genuine ; will of Francis Sheep- 
way, 1617—genuine; will of John Shipway, 1664 
—a fabrication; will of John Shipway, 1690— 
genuine; will of John Shipway, 1615—this will 
could not be found. Sheepway, the witness said, 
would be a natural variation of Shipway. Witness 
went to Worcester and examined the wills of John 
inne Shipway, 1490, and Grace Shipway, 1537, 

oth of which he considered fabrications. 

Mr. Phillimore and Mr. Kirk, recalled, both con- 
firmed this evidence. 

Detective-Inspector Brockwell, recalled, said that 
in the prisoner’s house he found some notepaper 
with the printed heading, ‘‘17, Westgate Street, 
Gloucester." This paper was identical with that 
on which the letter signed ‘‘A. Blakewell” was 
written. 

The hearing was again adjourned.—-Times, Octo- 


ber 22. 


On November 10: 

Mr. Lushington sat specially in the Extradition 
Court for the final hearing of the charges of forgery 
and fraud against Herbert Davies, 25, ‘‘ private 
surgeon,” of Castelnau Gardens, Barnes, under cir- 
cumstances which have been already reported. Mr. 
Bodkin, instructed by Mr. Brown, of the Treasury, 
prosecuted; Mr. H. T. Waddy defended; and 
Detective - Inspector Brockwell represented the 
police. 

Mr. Charles Underwood, of the firm of Under- 
wood, Son, and Piper, of Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, said that his firm were Colonel Shipway’s 
solicitors, and he produced some correspondence 
which had passed between them and the prisoner. 
Davies was informed that the Heralds’ College 
would require some Shipway wills before they could 
make a grant of arms, and in reply the prisoner 
announced the “discovery” of the will of John 
Shipway at Gloucester. 

Colonel Shipway, again recalled, produced four 
facsimile extracts from the old register at Mangots- 
field, certified correct by the Vicar and curate. 

Mr. Bodkin said that these were the copies 


which the Rev. Percy Alford said that he had seen 
the prisoner make. 

The Rev. Godfrey Fryer Russell, curate-in-charge 
of the parish of Stonehouse, Gloucester, produced 
an old parchment register, containing a record of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths from 1558-1650, 
and another similar register for the years 1751- 
18Io. 

Miss Edith Mary White, of Stonehouse, Church- 
field Road, Ealing, said that her father, the Rev. 
William Farring White, was Vicar of Stonehouse, 
in Gloucester, for some thirty-six years, and re- 
signed in October last. In April, 1896, the prisoner 
called upon her father at the Vicarage, and asked 
to see the parish registers that he might search for 
the name of Shipway. The registers were brought 
from the vestry to the Vicarage, and he examined 
them for about three hours. She and her father 
were in and out of the room where he was, but he 
might have been left alone for half an hour at a 
time. Afterwards he asked her father to copy out 
for him an entry dated 1578, relating to the baptism 
of John Shipway, son of John Shipway, of Beverstone 
Castle. Her father replied that the writing was so 
faint that he could scarcely decipher it, but the 
prisoner asked him to do the best he could. Her 
father consented to do this, and to post the copy 
when it was made. The register was left in the 
dining-room, lying near the window, and open at 
the page on which this very faint entry was. The 
next day the sun shone brilliantly, and its rays for 
some portion of the day reached the open register. 
It was then noticed that the ink of this entry had 
become very much darker and of a brownish-red 
colour, making that entry more distinct than any 
other on the page. Witness had noticed on the 
previous day that there wasa faint reddish ‘* blush ” 
round the entry, and after the sun had shone on it 
the redness became more pronounced, and faint 
traces of writing underneath became visible. These 
facts were remarked upon, and her father wrote to 
the prisoner. About a month later Davies called 
at the Vicarage again, but witness only saw him 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. Richard Kirk, again recalled, said that in 
the course of his investigations in this case he 
visited Stonehouse, and was there shown this entry 
in the register. The handwriting was an imitation 
of the other writing on that page, but it was not 
the same, and it was very similar to that of the 
Shipway entries in the Mangotsfield register. The 
entry was squeezed in between two others, and 
some of the letters were written over the entries 
both above and below it. There was no other 
entry in the book resembling it in colour or that 
had this reddish ‘‘halo” round it. Under the 
‘‘halo"’ were traces of writing, and in it were 
marks resembling those left by a finger-tip. The 
figures of the date, 1578, were obviously modern, 
and it appeared to have been written in pencil first 
as 1758, then corrected and traced over in ink. 
The date 1578 appeared higher up on the page in 

genuinely antique figures, so that this date was a 
needless repetition. Witness considered the whole 
entry quitea moderninsertion. In the later register 
witness found under the burials an entry dated 
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1809 as follows: ‘‘ May 16. Samuel, son of William 
and Elizabeth Shipway.’’ There were two erasures 
in that entry, the words “ William and” being 
written over the one, and the word ‘ Shipway”’ 
over the other. These corrections were in an 
imitation of the handwriting of the entry, but not 
by the same hand. The entry in the earlier book 
read as follows: ‘1578. John Shipway, the sonne 
of John Shipway, Man of Arms, of Beurston, the 
26 of March.” 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, chief clerk in the District 
Probate Registry at Worcester, said that he re- 
membered the prisoner calling there to examine 
the old wills in the early part of 1897. Their 
indexes to the wills went back as far as the year 
1493. One of the bundles of wills that Davies 
examined was dated 1538. There was no entry in 
the index of the date of the will of John James 
Shipway, 1490. 

Mr. Lushington: But how could it appear in 
the index of 1538? 

Mr. Bodkin: It is one of the peculiarities about 
this will that it was found amongst the wills of 
1538, as was also that of Grace Shipway, 1537. 

The witness continued that he had searched the 
index from the beginning right down to the year 
1538, and he could not find the name of Shipway 
at all. An index compiled by Sir Thomas Phillips 
was kept in the registry, and that, too, contained 
no mention of this will. The prisoner never at 
any time pointed out to witness that this will was 
in the 1538 bundle, and was not indexed. In 1897, 
after the prisoner's visits, Dr. Marshall, of the 
Heralds’ College, came to the registry, and witness 
searched for this will. He did not find it till some 
time after, and then it was discovered lying loose 
in this bundle. All the other wills were fastened 
together by a parchment tag, but this will was 
torn as if it had been pulled from the tag. In 
another bundle of wills of the same year, 1538, the 
will of Grace Shipway, 1537, was discovered loose. 
This will did not appear in either of the indexes, 
and it occupied the place of the will of one Nicholas 
Walwind, which now could not be found. Davies 
obtained office copies of these two Shipway wills, 
and was allowed to photograph wills in the registry. 

Mr. Challoner Smith, again recalled, said that 
he considered the John James Shipway will had 
been torn that it might be placed round the tag. 
The tear was not such as would be made by pulling 
it away from its fastenings. Where the Grace 
Shipway will was found, a crumpled piece of paper 
remained against the tag, as if a will had been torn 
out, but this piece of paper obviously could never 
have belonged to the Grace Shipway will. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution, and 
the prisoner, who pleaded “Not Guilty” and 
reserved his defence, was committed for trial on 
all the various counts detailed by Mr. Bodkin in 
his opening statement.—Times, November 11. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
. SOCIETIES. 


The annual meeting of the BRaDForD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Society was held on October 21. 
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Mr. J. A. Clapham presided, and there was a good 
attendance. The meeting was preceded by the 
usual dinner. Afterwards the hon. secretary (Mr. 
Thomas Howard) presented the annual report of 
the committee. The number of members on the 
rolls at the beginning of the year was 241. During 
the year eight had been lost by resignation or death, 
and after a careful revision of the list twenty-four 
names of those who had not paid their subscriptions 
for some time had been struck off. Eight new 
members had been elected, leaving the present 
number 217. After a reference to the last part of 
the Bradford Antiqguary which had been published, 
and an expression of thanks to the contributors and 
editor, the report observed that the council felt 
strongly that that publication justified the existence 
of the society, and redeemed it from the strictures 
which some critical persons were disposed to pass 
upon it, that it was composed of mere pleasure- 
lovers and dilettante antiquaries.—The treasurer 
(Mr. W. Glossop) presented the balance-sheet, 
which showed that the year began with a balance 
in the bank of £111 19s., and the subscriptions had 
amounted to £56. After all expenditure, which 
included £22 for the preparation of the Antiquary, 
and {10 spent in photographs of disappearing 
buildings in Bradford and neighbourhood, there was 
a balance in the bank of £103 14s. 4d.—The election 
of officers was announced as follows: President, 
Mr. John Arthur Clapham; vice-presidents, Mr. 
John James Stead, Mr. John Lister, Mr. Thomas 
Lord, Mr. J. N. Dickons, and the Rev. Bryan Dale ; 
treasurer, Mr. W. Glossop; editorial secretary, 
Mr. C. A. Federer; corresponding secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Howard; librarian, Mr. J. B. Scorah.— 
The chairman delivered an address, in the course 
of which he thanked the members for the honour 
done him in his election. He said he did not think 
the council was ever stronger and better able to do 
more work for the city than at the present time. 
The lectures for the season were very interesting, 
and were held the second Friday in every month. 
The Antiquary had spoken very highly indeed of the 
papers in the Bradford Antiquary, and Dr. Cox had 
also testified to the good work being done by the 
Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
Several interesting excursions had been arranged, 
and Mr. Thomas Mitcheson announced that he was 
prepared to take a party to Blackstone Edge, and 
conduct them over one of the finest Roman roads 
in Britain. After reviewing the work of the last 
year and the proposed excursions for next season, 
Mr. Clapham eulogized the history of Bingley, 
which had been recently published by Mr. Harry 
Speight, a member of the council, and remarked 
that a very interesting picture in that book repre- 
sented the Runic stone which existed in Bingley 
Church. It had been suggested that the society 
should, at asmall cost, place the stone ona pedestal, 
where it should be preserved from further damage. 
He hoped that, having more than {£100 in hand, 
the society would help to preserve one of the most 
ancient objects in the neighbourhood.— On the 
motion of the Rev. Bryan Dale, the retiring presi- 
dent of the society, seconded by Mr. T, A. William- 
son, the report was adopted. A vote of thanks was 
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passed, on the motion of Mr. J. J. Whittaker, 
seconded by Mr. J. L. Williams, to the retiring 
president and council, and to those who had read 
papers or had assisted the society in other ways. 
a os 

At the meeting of the Royat ARCH#OLOGICAL 
INsTITUTE, on November 2, Professor T. McKenny 
Hughes read a paper on ‘‘ Amber,” and, in illustra- 
tion of his remarks, exhibited a collection of amber 
which he had made chiefly in the Mediterranean 
and North Sea. After pointing out that strings of 
beads were commonly carried about by men in 
Southern Europe, who found that the mechanical 
task of telling beads relieved the feeling of unrest, and 
suggesting that a Roman lady in the hot Southern 
summer might have received more pleasure from 
holding a piece of cold quartz in her hands, he 
referred to some early notices of amber, described 
its composition and mode of occurrence, and pointed 
out that it could be made plastic or worked into 
new compounds which would pass for amber, 
suggesting in this way a possible explanation of 
some of the exceptionally large vessels said to have 
been made of amber, and some of the unexpected 
inclusions, said to have been found in it. He then 
gave a short sketch of the history of its discovery, 
described the differences of colour, and discussed 
the distribution of the several varieties, and the 
question whether the darker, and especially the 
ruby, colour was due to original difference of origin 
and composition, or was a superinduced character 
due to the mode of preservation. If due to the 
various species of tree, which yielded the resin, 
then it might depend upon climate and other 
geographical conditions, and thus be a more or less 
reliable indication of trade routes ; but if it was due 
to difference in the mode of preservation, then the 
colour and the differences of composition which 
accompanied the colour could not be depended 
upon as evidence of the district in which it was 
produced. Among the specimens which he exhibited 
were some of dark ruby red, both from Sicily and 
from the North Sea; also from both districts 
specimens of honey and dark sherry-coloured 
amber. He explained that the proportion of ruby 
red to the yellow amber was very small in the 
North Sea, and very large in Sicily, but pointed 
out that most of that found in Catania was carried 
down the river Simeto from beds on the flanks of 
Etna, whereas that found in the Baltic and North 
Sea was washed out of marine silt, and had there- 
fore been long subjected to very different conditions. 
He then adduced evidence to prove that the red 
colour was produced by the mode of preservation, 
exhibiting specimens in which the different colours 
were seen on one fragment; also beads from a 
Saxon grave, which were presumably from the 
northern area, in which the yellow had been more 
or less changed to a dark red ; and a series of amber 
ornaments from an Etruscan tomb, where all that 
were sufficiently well preserved to be examined 
were of a ruby red. He thought that there was 
a considerable original difference in the colour of 
amber, in some cases depending upon the varieties 
of tree and climate; that there is commonly a 
change of colour due to the mode of preservation, 


but that colour and accompanying difference of 
composition can not be relied upon to determine 
the region from which isolated specimens have been 
derived.—Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., contributed 
a paper on “ The Superstition that when a Murderer 
touches the Body of his Victim the Wounds will 
bleed again,” and dealt with the subject chrono- 
logically, giving instances recorded in the old 
ballad of ‘‘ Earl Richard,” preserved in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” as well 
as that of ‘“ Young Huntin."" Shakespeare's allusion 
to this belief was illustrated in Lady Anne’s address 
in Richard III.; and Webster, in his ‘‘ Appius and 
Virginia,” also refers to it in the passage: 
“ Pity see 
Her wounds still bleeding at the horrid presence 
Of yon stern murderer, till she find revenge.” 


Mr. Peacock quoted a few interesting instances of 
depositions of an early date, taken by justices of 
the peace, and possibly regarded as legal evidence : 
one respecting a murder committed in 1613 near 
Taunton, and another in 1624 near Blackwell, the 
latter being preserved at Durham. Coming to more 
modern times, the superstition seems to be preserved 
as late as the beginning of this century, and even to 
this day it appears to be a popular belief that if a 
person goes to see a corpse he should not on any 
account leave the room of death without touching 
the body. Here we have only the shadowy memory 
of times when deaths from violence were more diffi- 
cult to detect than now, and when it might be very 
desirable to have the testimony of the dead that 
those who visited the corpse were innocent of its 


murder. 
~ 6 2 


At the meeting of the British ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, on November 2, many objects of 
medieval religious art were exhibited by Mr. 
Andrew Oliver, consisting of several crucifixes and 
one processional cross with reliquary, also four 
paxes, an ivory figure of St. Michael and the 
Dragon of Spanish workmanship, and a figure of 
our Lord with movable head of ivory; this also is 
Spanish of the sixteenth century. The hands and 
feet are lost; they were doubtless also of ivory. 
The most interesting exhibit was a hanging lamp 
of rough terra-cotta in the form of a fish of early 
Christian date.—-Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, re- 
ported the discovery early last month, at Paul’s 
Wharf, Upper Thames Street, of a portion of an 
ancient wall, 4 or 5 feet in height, composed of 
massive random-built Kentish ragstone resting on 
a grille of squared timber. The wall, apparently, 
had no squared face. It was found at a depth of 
12 or 13 feet below the present ground-line in the 
work of excavation for new buildings—The Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley reported further discoveries at 
Dumbarton, where the crannog was recently found, 
as described in the Atheneum and the Fournal of 
the Association, from which it appears that the 
place where the canoe was unearthed was actually 
a dock. A curious ladder was here found, the 
rungs of which were cut out of the solid wood. 
All the relics have been placed in the museum at 
Glasgow. They appear to belong to the neolithic 
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age, no metal of any kind being discovered, the 
objects being of bone, stag horn, jet, chert, and 
cannel coal. Some querns were also found.—The 
first paper of the evening was by the Rev. Czsar 
Caine, the subject being ‘‘ Our Cities sketched Five 
Hundred Years Ago,” and was read by Mr. Astley 
in the absence of the author. The subject of the 
paper was a description of a most interesting 
fourteenth-century transcript by an unknown scribe 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, 
now in the British Museum, and numbered Bib. 
Reg. 13 A iii. A characteristic feature of this 
manuscript is the addition to the text of many 
drawings of persons and places. The scribe would 
seem to have travelled much, and to have been well 
acquainted with the places of importance on the 
road from London to Edinburgh, and has em- 
bellished the margins of the vellum pages with 
sketches of the chief buildings. Thus we have the 
Tower of London, the Castle of Edinburgh, the 
walled Border town of Carlisle, and York Minster, 
all delineated with skill, and clearly recognisable. 
The abbey churches of Bath, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, with many others, and innumerable coats 
of arms and banners, add very great interest to 
this little old-world volume, which may have served 
the draughtsman as a guide-book or traveller's 
companion. The paper was illustrated by photo- 
graphs.—Mr. Patrick exhibited, on behalf of Mr. 

. T. Irvine, some very carefully-measured draw- 
ings of the beautiful seventeenth-century oak pulpit 
which until recently adorned the church of Yaxley, 
Hunts. Yaxley Church was visited by the associa- 
tion during the recent congress, and many of the 
members were sorry to see the several parts of this 
fine piece of wood-carving, which was scarcely 
injured, thrown down, and lying on the floor at the 
west end of the nave, in order to give place to a 
brand-new pulpit in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. The date of the pulpit is 1631. 
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Reviews and RMotices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


CROMWELL’s ScotcH CampaliGns, in the light of 
new information gleaned from many authorities 
hitherto neglected (1650-1651). By William 
S. Douglas. Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. x, 308. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

This is without doubt a very important and 
valuable work, throwing much new light on Crom- 
well in Scotland, and bringing many fresh inci- 
dents forward. It is not every day that a writer 
who proves himself so competent as Mr. Douglas 
does in this work comes forward to add to our 
knowledge. To say that Mr. Douglas knows his 
subject thoroughly would be to understate very 
materially the-real state of his exceptional equip- 
ment for the task he has undertaken. The thorough- 
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ness of his knowledge of his subject is manifest on 
every page, both in the letterpress itself and in 
the very full and elaborate footnotes. There is, 
however, unfortunately a fly in the ointment, and 
that is the stilted and unnatural style which Mr. 
Douglas has adopted, and which makes his book 
rather tiresome to read. This is a real misfortune, 
for as far as its contents are themselves concerned, 
the book is one of the most important and valuable 
historical works which have appeared of late. 

Students of the Cromwellian period will find 
that Mr. Douglas has much to tell them which is 
really quite new, and many facts to present in a 
fresh light. 


& & & 

Three books of fairy and folk tales lately issued 
by Mr. D. Nutt call for notice, although the space 
at our disposal on this occasion precludes our 
entering into detail in regard to them. In More 
Austvalian Legendary Tales (cloth, pp. 101, price 
3s. 6d.) Mrs. K. Landon Parker introduces the 
reader to several tales additional and similar in 
character to those printed in her former book, and 
which were favourably commented on by us on a 
previous occasion. Mr. Jacob Jacob’s English 
Fairy Tales (illustrated by Mr. J. D. Batten) is well 
known, and has now reached a third edition. In 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, which forms the 
first of a series of ‘Arthurian Romances”’ un- 
represented in Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Miss 
Weston has very successfully retold the romance in 
modern English. All three works testify to the 
increasing and careful study of folk-tales, which is 
a feature of the present day, and which is likewise 
becoming more and more a pleasing feature or 
speciality of Mr. Nutt’s house. 


*# & & 

Local guide-books have an interest and value of 
their own, and some of the older ones are of con- 
siderable value for the local information which they 
contain. It is with a feeling of regret that one sees 
them in gradual course of extinction. In Maldon 
and the River Blackwater, Mr. E. A. Fitch, the author, 
has produced an excellent book of the kind, which 
is freely supplied with sketches and other illustra- 
tions, besides three maps, etc. It is published by 
Messrs. Gowers, at Maldon, at the modest price of 
od. in paper, or 1s. 6d. in limp cloth. The one 
objection is the shape, which is quarto, and unfitted 
for the pocket, but the amount of information which 
the book contains is well worth the price asked for 
it. Whenever a fresh edition is issued, we hope 
that the size and shape will be changed. 

(A considerable number of Reviews are held over 
for want of space.) 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 
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